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EDUCATION  FOR  WORLD  ORDER 

Edward  O.  Sisson 

[I  his  magazine  carries  in  each  issue  a  detachable  sheet  on  which  our  readers  send  in  expressions 
of  their  likes  and  desires.  The  notable  number  of  calls  for  “more  Sisson”  will  here  find  satisfaction. 
Sisson,  in  this  essay,  as  usual,  rises  above  routine  and  treats  the  school  problem  by-and-large.  You 
know  his  work  as  president  of  Montana  State  University,  organizing  a  course  in  college  education  for 
freshmen,  using  as  a  basal  text  a  students’  hand  book;  you  know  him  as  a  leading  advocate  for  making 
American  education  different  since  the  war,  as  teacher  in  the  University  of  California,  and  as  a  member 
of  the  faculty  of  Reed  College,  Oregon.] 


The  gravest  fact  in  the  history  of  the 
last  ten  years,”  says  Norman  Angell, 
“is  not  the  fact  of  war;  it  is  the  tem¬ 
per  of  mind,  the  blindness  of  conduct  on 
the  part  of  millions,  which  alone  ultimately 
explains  our  policies.”  Looking  upon  the 
wreckage  which  followed  the  last  Balkan 
War,  he  had  uttered  the  same  general 
thought:  “These  battered  and  impoverished 
peoples  will  be  preserved  for  no  other  purpose 
than  for  new  wars  and  new  disasters,  if  they 
do  not  fit  themselves  out  with  a  new  mind. 
Atid  that  means  that  the  individual — for 
everything  depends  in  the  last  analysis  on 
him — must  learn  the  lesson  of  peace  and 
love,  for  which  in  Europe,  much  more  than 
in  America,  he  is  as  yet  not  greatly  recep¬ 
tive.”  After  the  war,  Angell  was  asked  by 
American  students  before  whom  he  had 
lectured,  “What  is  your  plan?  What  ought 
we  to  do?  Should  we  make  a  naval  alliance 
with  Great  Britain,  or  form  a  new  League  of 
Nations,  or — ?”  To  which  he  replied: 
“The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  change  your  ideas 
and  moral  values;  or  to  get  to  know  them 
better.  This  is  the  most  practical  and  im¬ 
mediate  platform,  because  all  others  de¬ 
pend  on  it.  — To  change  fundamental 
opinions  and  redirect  desires  is  not  appar¬ 


ently  to  ‘do’  anything  at  all.  Yet  until 
that  invisible  thing  is  done,  our  Covenants 
and  Leagues  will  be  as  futile  as  have  been 
numberless  similar  plans  in  the  past.” 

This  is  just  one  of  the  many  voices  calling 
for  a  new  educational  program  to  join  its 
force  to  the  many  forces  working  for  the 
organization  of  peace  in  the  world:  the  in¬ 
visible  thing  which  Angell  points  to  is 
exactly  the  sort  of  thing  which  education 
seeks  to  foster  and  enhance — the  inner, 
personal  powers  and  habits  of  the  mind  and 
heart  of  the  rising  generation,  the  children 
of  to-day,  who  are  so  soon  to  be  the  incum¬ 
bents  of  all  political  and  social  control.  This 
too,  along  with  all  other  paramount  issues 
in  the  welfare  and  advance  of  the  human 
race,  is  “in  the  last  analysis  a  question  of 
education.”  The  educational  element  in 
the  new  order  is  not  all,  but  it  is  a  sine  qua 
non  for  all  the  rest. 

Education  for  world-order  is  education  for 
freedom,  for  ourselves  and  for  all  nations. 
Actual  war  inevitably  spells  the  end  of  free¬ 
dom  to  the  utmost  limits  reached  by  its 
influence  and  for  the  full  duration  of  its 
career.  Armed  peace,  which  is  the  only 
peace  now  open  to  any  nation,  is  almost  as 
antagonistic  to  true  freedom,  freedom  of 
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spirit  and  tranquillity  of  mind,  as  war  itself. 
Both  have  to  be  displaced  from  the  system 
of  things  if  freedom  is  to  reign. 

What  can  American  education  do  to 
advance  this  great  end?  First,  it  can  do 
what  every  nation  should  do  in  its  edu¬ 
cation,  undertake  the  great  revision:  the 
traditional  education  has  always  played 
into  the  hands  of  the  existing  order,  which 
was  always  a  war  system;  the  very  tissue  of 
schools  has  been  pervaded  by  this:  less,  we 
hope  and  believe,  in  our  schools  than  in  most 
other  lands,  not  because  we  are  more  right¬ 
eous,  but  because  our  situation  and  our 
national  experience  afforded  no  such  cause 
or  excuse  for  the  war  spirit  in  education  as  did 
the  situation  and  experience  of  France  and 
Germany,  for  example.  But  ours  have  been 
dyed  in  good  measure  with  the  general  color. 

This  movement  is  already  well  charted  in 
current  educational  discussion,  and  making 
some  headway  in  actual  school  work. 
History  is  its  chief  field;  we  need  mainly  two 
things  there:  first,  the  reduction  of  war 
matter  to  its  true  perspective  in  the  general 
body  of  human  affairs,  and  a  full  and  honest 
picture  of  it  in  place  of  the  gilded  and  rose- 
color  deception  w'hich  has  been  the  style. 
Second,  the  correction  of  nationalistic 
Pharisaism  by  the  frank  recognition  of  our 
own  sins  and  weaknesses  and  a  generous 
acknowledgment  of  the  virtues  and  hero¬ 
isms  of  other  nations — even  those  whom  we 
do  not  particularly  like.  The  beauty  of 
this  program  is  that  it  Is  just  the  truth  in 
place  of  distortion  and  self-deception;  it  is 
scientific,  magnanimous,  worthy  of  a  great 
and  free  people.  But  it  Is  constantly  threat¬ 
ened  and  retarded  by  the  persistence  of 
intense  nationalism  in  the  general  public, 
and  will  have  to  be  worked  out  with  infinite 
patience,  intelligence,  and  resolution. 

Besides  this  universal  duty  of  education 
which  we  share  with  all  forward-looking 
nations,  may  we  not  well  look  into  our  own 
particular  stock  in  trade  for  educational 
matter  and  agencies  which  may  nurture 
the  new  spirit  with  peculiar  power  In  Amer¬ 
ican  schools?  In  doing  this  we  shall  need 
to  be  on  our  guard  against  the  sin  which  so 


easily  besets  every  people,  of  falling  into 
pride  and  conceit  over  elements  in  the 
national  life  and  character  which  are  rather 
blessings  of  Providence  than  virtues. 

The  resources  of  the  United  States  for 
education  toward  the  new  order  in  inter¬ 
national  affairs  are  incomparable.  The 
original  charter  of  our  national  existence  is 
the  first  great  political  document  to  declare 
for  the  rights  of  all  men  merely  as  men;  our 
country  has  participated  for  more  than  a 
century  in  preserving  its  most  extensive 
frontier  without  arms  of  any  sort,  guarded 
solely  by  an  international  agreement — an 
absolutely  new  thing  in  history;  our  con¬ 
stitutional  system  embraces  the  most  cosmo¬ 
politan  citizenry  ever  united  in  a  free 
government;  our  very  political  structure  is  a 
union  of  originally  independent  states.  Our 
treaty  with  Prussia  in  1785  marked  the 
“furthest  north”  in  international  comity 
at  that  time;  of  It  Washington  wrote:  “It  is 
the  most  liberal  treaty  which  has  ever  been 
entered  into  betw^een  independent  powers:” 
and  Franklin,  who  had  played  the  major 
role  in  the  negotiations,  said:  “I  did  my  last 
public  act  in  this  country  just  before  I  set 
out,  which  was  signing  a  treaty  of  amity  and 
commerce  with  Prussia.” 

Not  one  of  our  national  heroes  has  loved 
war.  Samuel  Adams,  aggressive  revolution¬ 
ist  as  he  was,  urged  that  our  government 
should  seek  means  to  insure  “that  national 
differences  may  be  settled  and  determined 
without  the  necessity  of  war,  in  which  the 
world  has  too  long  been  deluged,  to  the 
destruction  of  human  happiness  and  the 
disgrace  of  human  reason  and  government.” 
Jefferson,  we  are  told  by  Henry  Adams, 
“aspired  beyond  the  ambition  of  a  nation¬ 
ality,  and  embraced  in  his  view  the  whole 
future  of  man.  He  wished  to  begin  a  new 
era.  Hoping  for  a  time  when  the  world’s 
ruling  interests  should  cease  to  be  local  and 
should  become  universal,  when  questions  of 
boundary  and  nationality  should  become 
insignificant,  when  armies  and  navies  should 
be  reduced  to  the  work  of  police,  he  set  him¬ 
self  to  the  task  of  governing  with  this  golden 
age  in  view.” 
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Franklin,  shrewdest  and  most  practical  of 
men,  was  “  an  enemy  of  war  in  all  its  forms 
and  disguises.”  He  summed  up  his  long 
observations  of  international  conflicts  in 
one  pungent  sentence,  which  crops  up  re¬ 
peatedly  in  his  writings,  that  there  never 
was  a  good  war  nor  a  bad  peace.”  The  Old 
South  Leaflets  have  gathered  a  twenty-page 
collection  of  his  condemnations  of  war  and 
his  manifold  proposals  looking  to  inter¬ 
national  order  and  comity.  “God  grant,” 
he  wrote  near  the  end  of  his  life,  “that  not 
only  the  love  of  liberty,  but  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  rights  of  man,  may  per¬ 
vade  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  so  that  a 
philosopher  may  set  his  foot  anywhere  on  its 
surface,  and  say.  This  is  my  country.” 
Could  any  one  go  further  in  the  aspiration  for 
world-unity?  More  than  this,  Franklin, 
with  his  pragmatic  nature,  was  ready  to 
move  for  specific  and  practical  means  to  the 
great  end;  he  constantly  labored  for  amicable 
and  human  treaty  relations;  he  evidently 
had  no  aversion  even  to  definite  alliances 
looking  toward  peace,  for  he  writes  to  an 
English  friend  on  the  very  year  of  the  treaty 
which  closed  the  Revolutionary  War — 
“What  would  you  think  of  a  proposition,  if 
1  should  make  it,  of  a  compact  between 
England,  France,  and  America?  America 
would  be  as  happy  as  the  Sabine  girls,  if  she 
could  be  the  means  of  uniting  in  perpetual 
peace  her  father  and  her  husband.  What 
folly  these  repeated  wars!  — You  are  all 
Christians.  — Manifest  the  propriety  of 
these  titles  by  your  future  conduct.  ‘By 
this,’  says  Christ,  ‘shall  all  men  know  that 
ye  are  my  disciples,  if  ye  love  one  another’. 
‘Seek  peace  and  ensue  it.’” 

William  Penn,  who  alone  gave  his  name 
to  an  American  commonwealth,  wrote  and 
published  in  1693  one  of  the  notable  historic 
proposals  for  international  unity,  under  the 
title  “An  essay  towards  the  present  and 
future  peace  of  Europe,  by  the  establishment 
of  an  European  Dyet,  Parliament,  or 
Estates.”  This  is  a  reasoned  and  eloquent 
plea  for  a  League  of  Nations  not  greatly 
different  from  the  League  which  is  now 
the  central  theme  in  all  discussions  of  world- 


order;  one  cannot  but  admire  the  insight  and 
foresight  with  which  this  document  reckons 
with  many  of  the  arguments  now  used  in  de¬ 
bating  the  same  theme,  although  written 
more  than  two  centuries  ago. 

Even  our  military  leaders  have  been  re¬ 
markably  free  from  the  love  of  war  for  its 
own  sake,  and  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  them,  from  first  to  last,  have  been  out¬ 
spoken  in  the  praise  of  peace  and  inter¬ 
national  friendship.  Washington  braved 
violent  popular  condemnation  by  steadily 
opposing  and  preventing  armed  conflict. 
Grant’s  dying  words  cannot  be  without 
significance — “Let  us  have  peace.”  The 
same  prevailing  American  sentiment  against 
bloodshed  and  in  favor  of  mutual  under¬ 
standing  was  expressed  by  no  less  a  person 
than  General  Pershing  himself,  in  his  brief 
address  at  the  tomb  of  the  “Unknown 
Soldier”  of  France:  “Comrade! — You 
have  fought  against  a  great  calamity — war; 
but  your  work  will  never  be  ended  till  all 
peoples  have  rid  themselves  of  the  burden 
which  preparation  for  war  imposes — your 
sacrifice  will  be  sterile  unless  a  generous 
sentiment  of  cooperation  replaces  all  hate.” 
Another  American  general,  also  a  veteran  of 
the  World  War,  making  the  opening  address 
at  the  First  Pan  Pacific  Educational  Con¬ 
ference  in  Honolulu,  used  these  words,  re¬ 
markable  indeed  for  a  professional  soldier: 
“We — are  meeting  here  as  friends,  as  fellow 
members  of  the  broader  nationality,  the 
human  race,  and  for  the  purpose  of  further¬ 
ing  that  spirit  of  world  friendship  and  true 
internationalism  that  will  ensure  lasting 
peace.”  Public  utterances  hardly  less  strik¬ 
ing  could  be  cited  from  other  army  officers 
of  high  rank,  especially  General  Tasker  I.. 
Bliss,  who  called  upon  the  churches  of 
America  to  face  their  responsibility  of  pre¬ 
venting  further  wars;  and  it  is  worthy  of 
note  that  one  member  of  the  jury  of  award 
for  the  Bok  Peace  Prize  was  General  James 
G.  Harbord,  who  bore  so  important  a  part  in 
the  work  of  the  American  Army  in  France. 
It  calls  for  more  cynicism  than  any  ordinary 
mind  can  muster  to  deny  that  these  ex¬ 
pressions,  so  far  removed  from  the  tra- 
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ditionai  military  mind,  are  not  significant 
of  a  deep  desire  for  peace  and  friendship  in 
the  people  whom  these  soldiers  represent. 

Our  foreign  relations  on  the  whole  have 
been  marked  by  two  elements  too  rare  in 
the  general  history  of  diplomacy:  candor 
and  a  consideration  of  the  interests  of  other 
nations.  We  should  not  ignore  the  weak 
places  in  our  record;  breaches  of  faith  toward 
the  Indian;  discreditable  passages  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Mexican  War;  possibly 
some  undue  haste  in  breaking  with  Spain  in 
1898;  and  some  grave  questions  concerning 
our  more  recent  actions  in  relation  to  Porto 
Rico,  Haiti,  and  the  Philippines.  But  it  is 
quite  legitimate  to  point  out  that  all  these 
cases  even  when  given  the  most  unfavorable 
interpretation  were  more  than  justified  by 
the  traditional  practice  of  strong  nations 
toward  the  weak;  and  that  nevertheless  no 
American  political  leader  has  ever  dared  to 
appeal  to  that  justification  but  has  found 
it  necessary  to  set  up  a  plea  based  upon 
moral  grounds;  hypocritical  though  such 
pleas  may  have  sometimes  been  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  had  private  interests  to  favor, 
there  is  no  ground  for  doubting  the  honest 
conviction  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
in  every  case. 

The  case  of  Cuba  is  of  peculiar  value. 
1  he  whole  force  of  diplomatic  tradition 
would  have  supported  the  United  States  in 
complete  annexation;  whatever  defects  there 
may  be  in  our  present  relations  with  the 
island  may  be  justly  put  down  as  the  re¬ 
siduum  due  to  the  inevitable  persistence  of 
this  tradition  in  competition  with  the  newer 
ideals;  and  whatever  is  worthy  in  the  situ¬ 
ation  must  be  credited  to  the  influence  of 
these  newer  ideals.  No  one  who  knows  the 
people  of  the  United  States  can  doubt  that 
the  vast  bulk  of  them  rejoice  in  every  indi¬ 
cation  of  the  autonomy  and  self-direction  of 
the  Cuban  Republic,  and  regret  any  circum¬ 
stances  which  offer  ground  for  our  active 
intervention  in  its  affairs.  The  original 
declaration  of  our  government  in  favor  of 
Cuban  independence  was  overwhelmingly 
approved  by  the  people  as  a  whole;  every 


move  which  seemed  to  hazard  that  inde¬ 
pendence  has  required  explanation  as  being 
really  a  step  in  fulfilling  the  original  guaran¬ 
tee. 

The  case  of  the  Philippines  is  much  less 
clear,  at  least  from  the  educator’s  point  of 
view.  It  contains  more  unsavory  incidents, 
and  is  in  general  harder  to  reconcile  with  the 
historic  standards  of  our  country.  The  more 
recent  acquisitions  in  the  Caribbean  belong 
in  the  same  difficult  category.  Yet  even  in 
these  we  need  not  fear  and  must  not  evade 
the  frankness  which  is  the  most  basic  neces¬ 
sity  of  education  in  the  use  of  our  own 
record;  we  dare  not  mislead  the  young 
citizen  on  any  point  of  fact,  great  or  small. 
If  his  country  has  done  wrong  he  is  entitled 
to  know  it  to  the  full  extent  of  his  power  to 
comprehend,  for  he  and  his  generation  must 
needs  inherit  the  good  and  evil  and  deal  with 
the  problems  which  will  flow  into  the 
national  destiny  from  national  conduct.  But 
frankness  in  education  cannot  confine  itself 
to  unfavorable  circumstances  and  expose 
only  errors  and  defects  in  policy  and  ad¬ 
ministration;  it  must  also  present  no  less 
frankly  the  many  grounds  in  favor  of  our 
procedure.  The  situation  in  the  Philippines 
must  not  be  set  in  odious  comparison  with 
some  purely  imaginary  picture,  as  of  the 
Philippine  Archipelago  united,  intelligent, 
free,  prosperous,  rejoicing  in  all  the  blessings 
of  ideal  democracy;  we  must  rather  put  the 
hard  pragmatic  question  between  the  islands 
under  American  tutelage  on  the  one  hand, 
with  all  the  good  and  evil  actually  existing 
in  that  actual  state,  and  on  the  other  hand 
the  entirely  problematic  condition  which 
would  result  from  the  withdrawal  of  our 
control,  with  the  manifest  probabilities  of 
internal  confusion  and  bloodshed  and  the 
Intervention  of  other  powers  even  less  likely 
than  we  are  to  be  moved  by  unselfish  regard 
for  the  rights  and  welfare  of  the  people  of 
the  islands. 

Positively  the  United  States  has  done  for 
the  Philippines,  as  it  did  for  Cuba,  more  than 
any  other  nation  in  history  ever  did  for  a 
people  subject  to  its  power.  The  immense 
work  done  for  health  and  education  alone  is 
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unparalleled  in  quality  and  extent,  and  must 
be  set  down  definitely  to  the  credit  of  the 
United  States.  The  best  treatment  ever 
given  by  other  nations  in  similar  situations 
compares  but  poorly  with  this  record;  in 
fact  some  countries  ranked  as  civilized  have 
never  undertaken  as  much  for  the  education 
of  their  own  peoples  as  the  United  States  has 
for  the  Filipinos.  The  cost  to  the  American 
government  and  people  has  been  great,  both 
in  money  and  in  human  energy  and  life; 
no  return  has  been  made  or  even  asked  and 
none  can  be  looked  for  unless  it  should  come 
in  entirely  indirect  form.  The  total  increase 
in  trade-profits  would  cover  but  a  small  part 
of  this  expenditure,  and  certainly  not  all  the 
trade  increase  can  be  credited  to  the  fact  of 
American  occupation. 

Most  important  of  all  the  United  States 
has  definitely  declared  and  confirmed  the 
policy  of  ultimate  independence  for  the 
islands;  President  Wilson  probably  expressed 
the  sense  of  the  people  as  a  whole  in  1913 
when  he  said:  “We  must  hold  steadily  in 
view  their  ultimate  independence,  and  we 
must  move  toward  the  time  of  that  inde¬ 
pendence  as  steadily  as  the  way  can  be 
cleared  and  the  foundations  thoughtfully 
and  permanently  laid. — Step  by  step,  we 
should  extend  and  perfect  the  system  of 
self-government  in  the  Islands,  making 
test  of  them  and  modifying  them  as  ex¬ 
perience  discloses  their  success  and  their 
failures.”  Congress  in  1916  reiterated  this 
policy.  Many  steps  have  been  taken  in  the 
direction  indicated  by  President  Wilson,  and 
none  have  been  retraced.^  There  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  American  people 
would  rejoice  in  the  consummation  of 
Philippine  independence  as  sincerely  as  they 
do  in  that  of  Cuba. 

Of  the  greatest  importance  in  this  con¬ 
nection  are  the  relations  of  our  country  with 
China;  it  is  within  the  truth  to  say  that  here 
the  United  States  turned  a  new  page  in 
history  as  definitely  as  in  the  case  of  Cuba. 
1  he  situation  and  our  policy  are  told  in 

'Early  in  the  present  year,  a  suspicious  note  was  sounded,  prob¬ 
ably  lareelv  to  test  public  sentiment.  This  is  simply  what  was  to 
he  expected  in  view  of  the  undoubted  existence  of  powerful  interests 
desirinf!  to  turn  the  present  deferring  of  Philippine  independence 
into  a  definite  and  permanent  denial. 


a  few  words  by  Professor  Beard  in  discussing 
the  crisis  at  the  time  of  the  Boxer  Rebellion: 
“For  more  than  half  a  century,  the  imperial 
powers  of  Europe  had  been  carving  up  the 
Chinese  empire,  taking  to  themselves  terri¬ 
tory,  railway  concessions,  mining  rights, 
ports,  and  commercial  privileges  at  the 
expense  of  the  huge  but  helpless  victim.  The 
United  States  alone  among  the  great  nations, 
while  as  zealous  as  any  in  pursuit  of  peaceful 
trade,  had  refrained  from  seizing  Chinese 
territory  or  ports.  Moreover  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  had  been  urging  European 
countries  to  treat  China  with  fairness,  to 
respect  her  territorial  integrity,  and  to  give 
her  equal  trading  privileges  with  all  nations.” 
This  policy  of  decency  and  honor  was  skil¬ 
fully  yet  unequivocally  insisted  upon  by  that 
finest  of  diplomats,  the  then  Secretary  of 
State,  John  Hay;  and  as  he  wrote,  “The 
moment  we  acted,  the  rest  of  the  world 
paused,  and  finally  came  over  to  our 
ground.”  Beard  well  adds,  “In  taking  this 
position,  the  Secretaryof  State  did  but  reflect 
the  common  sense  of  America.” 

As  for  the  final  incident  of  this  particular 
episode  one  may  search  the  history  of  diplo¬ 
macy  without  finding  its  like;  we  refer  to 
the  well-known,  and  yet  perhaps  not  well 
enough  known,  action  of  the  United  States 
in  returning  to  China  the  unrequited  balance 
of  the  indemnity,  and  the  action  of  China 
in  devoting  this  unexpected  treasure,  some¬ 
thing  like  $16,000,000,  to  the  education  of 
Chinese  youth  in  the  country  which  had 
acted  with  such  unprecedented  fairness  and 
generosity.  Who  can  estimate  the  streams 
of  better  international  sentiment  which  have 
sprung  from  this  decent  and  honest  deed 
performed  by  a  great  and  powerful  nation 
toward  the  largest  nation  in  the  world  in  its 
hour  of  impotence  and  humiliation.?  There 
is  something  romantic  and  touching  in  the 
whole  event. 

We  cannot  pass  from  this  theme  without 
calling  attention  to  the  wisdom  and  nobility 
of  John  Hay  and  the  significance  of  his 
diplomatic  principles  with  reference  to  world 
friendship  and  international  honor.  It  is 
doubtful  if  there  is  another  case  in  history 
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of  a  great  power  being  represented  by  a  man 
so  high-minded  and  at  the  same  time  so 
competent  and  effective.  Of  all  notable 
figures  in  our  recent  history  Hay  seems  to 
have  embodied  the  spirit  of  his  great  master, 
Abraham  Lincoln.  To  have  bred  and  so 
honorably  employed  two  such  men  is  one  of 
the  greatest  glories  of  our  country,  and 
should  be  one  of  our  greatest  resources  in 
playing  our  great  part  in  the  new  world- 
order. 

The  presidential  election  of  1920  is  often 
put  down  as  a  national  referendum  on  the 
question  of  the  United  States  participating 
in  a  system  of  world  order;  certainly  it  did 
constitute  a  decisive  defeat,  for  the  time 
being,  of  the  specific  issue  before  the  people, 
which  was  the  League  of  Nations  bound  up 
with  the  Versailles  Treaty;  no  one  can  ques¬ 
tion  the  fact  that  no  inconsiderable  part  of 
the  opposition  came  from  those  who  would 
liave  welcomed  the  League  but  who  were 
opposed  to  the  Treaty.  Furthermore  ,the 
campaign  against  the  combined  proposal  w^as 
in  the  main  bitterly  partisan;  and  finally,  the 
advocate  in  chief  of  the  Covenant,  and 
incidentally  of  the  Treaty,  the  then  Presi¬ 
dent,  was  even  before  the  campaign  began  a 
stricken  man,  and  broke  down  completely  in 
the  midst  of  the  contest;  no  other  voice 
could  atone  for  this  crushing  loss.  These 
complications  may  w'ell  be  counted  one  of  the 
tragedies  of  history  and  afford  ground  for 
rejecting  the  election  as  in  any  sense  a  true 
and  valid  verdict  of  the  American  people 
upon  the  question  of  participating  in  w^orld 
.affairs. 

Over  against  this  we  may  properly  set  two 
expressions  of  the  opinion  of  the  country, 
which  while  inferior  in  extent  and  official 
character,  are  infinitely  superior  by  their 
freedom  from  complications  of  any  sort, 
since  they  were  the  direct  answer  to  a  direct 
question.  The  first  of  these  is  found  in  the 
numerous  polls  of  public  opinion  carried  on 
before  the  beginning  of  the  political  cam¬ 
paign  of  1920:  most  notable  was  the  inquiry 
sent  by  the  Literary  Digest  to  editors  of 
newspapers  asking,  not  for  the  editor’s  ow  n 


opinion,  but  for  his  judgment  of  the  general 
opinion  of  his  community;  this,  it  will  be 
remembered,  resulted  in  an  enormous  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  opinion  in  favor  of  the  League. 
The  other  is  in  progress  at  this  writing — 
the  referendum  on  the  “Bok  Peace  Plan.” 
Press  reports  inform  us  that  up  to  February 
15  out  of  a  grand  total  of  514,318  returns, 
449,568,  or  over  87  per  cent.,  are  in  favor  of 
the  Plan.  After  making  due  allowance  for  the 
unofficial  and  limited  character  of  these  great 
popular  ballots,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
they  furnish  ample  ground  for  faith  in  the 
willingness  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  join  with  their  sister  nations  and  their 
fellowmen  in  a  definite  and  systematic  move¬ 
ment  for  a  new  world-order. 

Let  us  consider  next  a  profoundly  organic 
element  in  the  relation  of  the  United  States 
to  the  problem  of  world  unity  and  order — 
the  fact  that  our  national  family  circle  is  an 
unparalleled  example  of  the  successful 
political  and  social  consolidation  of  diverse 
racial  stocks.  If  God  “hath  made  of  one 
blood  all  nations  of  the  earth,”  the  Consti¬ 
tution  of  the  United  States  has  corroborated 
the  divine  principle  by  making  of  all  strains 
and  colors  one  nation,  “dedicated  to  the 
proposition  that  all  men  are  created  equal.” 
The  Swiss  Republic  has  long  been  admired 
as  exemplifying  the  sound  and  harmonious 
union  of  peoples  differing  in  speech  and 
religion;  but  that  nation  is  hardly  more 
than  a  laboratory  experiment  compared  with 
the  American  Republic,  wffiich  unites  peoples 
differing  in  every  conceivable  natural  trait. 
Viewed  in  this  light  the  dull  statistics  of  the 
census  shine  with  prophetic  light;  out  of  our 
105  millions  of  population  in  1920  those  of 
foreign  birth  or  foreign  parentage  make  up 
the  astounding  total  of  more  than  36  millions 
with  almost  every  human  race  represented. 
Through  these  living  members  of  our  popu¬ 
lation  we  acquire  blood-kinship  with  every 
great  pow'er  in  the  whole  earth:  Germany 
leads  all  the  rest  with  over  seven  and  a 
quarter  million;  next  comes  the  second 
partner  in  the  “Central  Powers”  of  the 
recent  war,  Austria-Hungary,  with  four  and 
a  quarter  million;  from  Great  Britain  and 
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Canada  combined,  a  total  of  nearly  six 
millions;  from  Russia,  nearly  four  millions; 
from  Italy,  three  and  a  third;  and  from  the 
Scandinavian  lands  over  three  millions. 
This  goes  back  only  one  generation;  the  real 
fact  of  mixture  is  of  course  far  more  domi¬ 
nant,  for  to  the  above  figures  we  must  first 
add  the  most  extreme  case  of  adoption,  our 
ten  million  negroes,  and  then  reckon  with 
the  diverse  European  origin  of  all  our  native 
white  stock. 

This  admixture  made  itself  dramatically 
manifest  in  the  rolls  of  American  Expe¬ 
ditionary  Force  in  the  Great  War.  Who 
can  forget  the  war  poster  headed  “  Americans 
All,”  bearing  the  names  of  men  who  had 
died  on  the  field  of  battle:  DuBois,  Smith, 
0*Brien,  Cejka,  Haucke,  P appandrikopolous, 
Andrassi,  Levy,  Turovich,  Kowalski,  Chric- 
zanevicz,  Knutson,  Gonzales.  To  this  might 
properly  have  been  added  some  names  even 
further  remote  racially  from  the  basic 
American  stock,  of  American  soldiers  and 
citizens  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  origin; 
while  of  course  the  negro  contingent,  with 
its  full  share  of  duty  and  sacrifice,  was 
simply  obscured  by  the  ordinary  American 
names  which  its  members  bore. 

The  fact  is  that  the  people  now  united 
under  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
actually  form  a  sort  of  representative  assem¬ 
bly  of  the  whole  human  family.  The  process 
has  been  and  still  is  by  and  large  an  un¬ 
questionable  success;  the  defects  and  im¬ 
perfections,  such  as  racial  antagonisms, 
race-riots,  exclusionism,  and  the  like,  de¬ 
plorable  and  serious  as  they  are,  are  but 
minor  exceptions  to  the  general  unity  and 
harmony.  The  fact  as  a  whole  throws  a 
beneficent  light  upon  the  great  emergent 
problem  of  world  unity  and  concord.  If  a 
population  so  cosmopolitan  and  polyglot 
can  be  successfully  bound  together  in  a  solid 
nation  under  one  flag  and  one  government, 
why  should  it  be  thought  impossible  that  the 
nations  from  which  this  population  is  drawn 
may  be  united  successfully  into  an  appropri¬ 
ate  form  of  world  union  which  may  outlaw 
war  and  build  the  guarantees  of  rational  and 
human  international  relations?  This  is  the 


practical  logic  of  our  national  experience 
from  the  beginning  down  to  the  present. 

We  need  to  note  one  other  consideration 
which  lays  a  peculiar  obligation  upon  the 
United  States:  that  is  the  incomparable  good 
fortune  of  our  nation,  for  which  we  are 
indebted,  after  all,  to  the  blood  and  tra¬ 
ditions  which  we  inherited  from  our  Euro¬ 
pean  ancestry,  and  to  the  gifts  of  nature  in 
the  New  World.  This  fortune  is  like  to 
prove,  like  the  gospel,  “a  savor  of  life  unto 
life,  or  of  death  unto  death.”  We  must 
choose  between  the  path  of  selfishness  which 
leads  inevitably  to  deterioration  and  ulti¬ 
mate  decay,  or  the  path  of  moral  energy 
which  alone  can  preserve  and  enhance  the 
strength  and  virtues  that  are  indispensable 
to  the  health  of  nations  as  of  individuals. 

We  live  secure,  protected  by  our  immense 
wealth,  both  human  and  material,  and  by 
our  continental  isolation.  We  are  the 
happy  heirs  of  the  last  great  landed  estate 
which  history  had  to  bestow.  We  have 
drawm  into  our  body  politic  the  blood  of  all 
the  races  and  we  stand  upon  the  shoulders 
of  the  past  without  being  entangled  too 
much  in  the  bonds  of  tradition.  We  have 
no  violent  hereditary  antagonisms  with  other 
nations,  such  as  tend  so  obstinately  to  ham¬ 
per  the  international  relations  of  other  great 
powers.  We  are  to-day  the  only  great 
nation  that  can  be  considered  really  pros¬ 
perous;  even  after  making  all  allowance  for 
our  internal  ills,  which  are  great  and  menac¬ 
ing,  still  our  condition  is  enviable  compared 
to  England,  France,  Germany,  Russia, 
Japan;  only  some  of  the  minor  powers  can 
compare  with  us  in  domestic  comfort  and 
tranquillity,  and  these  smaller  peoples  are 
subject  to  international  anxieties  from  w^hich 
we  are  exempt. 

The  logic  of  world-order  is  irrefragable; 
the  whole  trajectory  of  history  thus  far 
leads  to  the  wider  and  ever  wider  unity  of 
the  whole  human  race.  From  tiny  family 
groups  and  small  tribal  units,  up  through 
larger  and  larger  social  organizations  the 
political  life  of  man  has  grown.  In  this 
respect  too  the  opportunity  and  the  duty  of 
the  United  States  are  unique.  Our  system 
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of  government  was  the  first  and  is  still  the 
leading  great  federation  of  free  states  and 
free  people — forty-eight  politically  equal 
and  sovereign  states  united  into  one  in¬ 
dissoluble  union;  with  our  liberty  not 
diminished  but  enhanced  thereby,  and  our 
internal  welfare  and  external  safety  pro¬ 
moted  and  guaranteed.  One  by  one  the 
barriers  of  nature  which  shut  one  group  or 
race  olF  from  another  have  been  broken 
dowm  or  bridged  by  human  ingenuity;  to-day 
the  whole  world  is,  as  someone  has  said,  a 
neighborhood.  It  is  a  striking  fact  that 
communication  and  transportation  are  easier 
to-day  between  the  farthest  distant  points 
in  the  civilized  world  than  between  the 
remote  points  in  the  United  States  at  any 
time  in  the  first  half  century  of  our  national 
existence.  To  the  whole  orbis  terrarum  we 
may  now  apply  Lincoln’s  words  at  the  time 
of  threatened  disruption  of  the  Union: 
“Physically  speaking  we  cannot  separate.” 
The  railroad,  the  steamship,  the  airplane, 
the  telephone,  the  telegraph,  the  radio,  have 
completely  laid  the  physical  basis  for  world 
unity,  and  actually  compel  world  con¬ 
nection.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  four 
of  these  six  inventions  were  made  by  Amer¬ 
icans,  and  a  fifth,  the  railroad,  has  been 
carried  to  its  highest  development  here. 
Being  so  large  a  nation  it  was  inevitable  that 
we  should  seek  devices  to  conquer  distance, 
and  so  aid  in  binding  the  whole  world  to¬ 
gether.  All  this  leads  to  the  great  truth  so 
admirably  expressed  by  a  leading  American 
historian.  “There  can  be  no  secure  peace  now 
but  a  common  peace  of  the  whole  world;  no 
prosperity  hut  a  general  prosperity,  and  this 
for  the  simple  reason  that  we  are  all  brought 
so  near  together  and  are  so  pathetically  and 
intricately  interdependent,  that  the  old 
notions  of  noble  isolation  and  national 
sovereignty  are  magnificently  criminal. 

One  great  actual  world-union  has  already 
been  founded  on  the  initiative  of  the  United 
States — in  the  field  of  education.  The  first 
World  Conference  on  Education — if  not  in 
any  subject  whatever — was  held  in  July, 
1923,  and  out  of  it  emerged  a  permanent 

■Robinson,  Mind  in  the  Making,  p.  229. 


organization,  the  World-Federation  of  Edu¬ 
cation  Associations.  The  Conference  was 
not  a  sudden  impulse  but  the  matured  result 
of  three  years  of  definite  planning  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  a  definite  program.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Education  Association,  with  an  actual 
membership  of  130,000  teachers,  and  genu¬ 
inely  representing  the  whole  body  of 
American  educational  workers,  formed  the 
project  and  carried  it  out,  with  the  manifest 
approval  of  its  members.  The  delegates  to 
the  Conference  represented  every  latitude 
and  longitude  of  the  inhabited  earth;  some 
of  them  literally  traveled  half  way  around 
the  world  to  reach  the  place  of  meeting  at 
San  Francisco.  The  roster  of  officers  of  the 
World  Federation,  ten  in  number,  represent 
eight  countries — China,  England,  Japan, 
India,  Scotland,  Greece,  Canada,  and  the 
United  States.  It  is  a  notable  fact  that 
no  speaker  received  a  warmer  welcome  and 
more  enthusiastic  applause  than  the  dele¬ 
gate  from  Germany,  who  was  no  less  a  per¬ 
son  than  the  Minister  of  Education  from 
the  State  of  Hesse. 

The  objects  of  the  Federation  are  stated 
in  the  constitution  to  be  “to  secure  inter¬ 
national  cooperation  in  educational  enter¬ 
prises,  to  foster  the  dissemination  of  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  education  in  all  its  forms 
among  peoples  and  nations,  to  cultivate 
international  good-will,  and  to  promote  the 
interests  of  peace  throughout  the  world.” 

The  response  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  the  conference  was  remarkable; 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  educational  gathering 
ever  before  received  so  much  attention  in  the 
press  nor  aroused  so  much  favorable  com¬ 
ment.  It  was  a  significant  index  of  the  basis 
of  international  mindedness  of  the  country, 
and  of  the  world,  when  the  disturbing  and 
irritating  influence  of  economic  and  political 
conflicts  can  be  for  the  time  eliminated.  The 
great  national  organization  of  American 
teachers  rejoiced  in  the  success  of  the  con¬ 
ference  and  can  be  counted  upon  to  continue 
their  support,  both  spiritual  and  practical, 
in  the  further  developmental  processes  of  the 
Federation.  In  these  days  when  leaders  in 
all  fields  of  human  aflFalrs  are  insisting  upon 
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the  prime  importance  of  education,  such  an 
event  must  be  recognized  as  significant 
indeed. 

Thus  is  every  young  American  citizen 
“compassed  about  with  a  cloud  of  wit¬ 
nesses”  in  the  whole  story  of  his  nation. 
The  words  and  deeds  of  the  most  authori¬ 
tative  fathers  of  the  Republic  have  pre¬ 
dominantly  favored  the  settlement  of  inter¬ 
national  problems  by  negotiation,  mutual 
understanding,  and  conciliation;  and  this 
too  has  been  the  ruling  motive  in  our 
foreign  policy  as  a  whole.  The  American 
school  has  invaluable  educative  material  in 
the  utterances  of  Penn  and  Franklin  and 
Jefferson  and  Hay  and  Wilson;  in  the 
distinctive  diplomacy  of  the  Rush-Bagot 
.Agreement,  so  early  in  our  history,  and  our 


later  relations  with  Cuba,  China  and  the 
Philippines.  If  he  but  looks  about  him  he 
finds  that  he  is  a  member  of  the  one  nation 
in  existence  which  is  itself  a  genuine  unity 
of  all  the  races  of  mankind.  Who  can  tell 
how  much  America’s  response  to  the  inter¬ 
national  situation  following  the  Great  War 
might  have  differed  if  the  people  in  general 
had  been  more  familiar  with  these  notable 
elements  in  the  history  and  traditions  of  the 
United  States?  And,  to  take  a  more  hope¬ 
ful  view,  if  we  will  only  avail  ourselves  of 
these  rich  educational  resources,  who  can 
put  limits  to  the  greatness  and  generosity 
which  our  country  may  yet  contribute  to  the 
now  vigorously  renewed  endeavor  to  en¬ 
throne  wisdom  and  justice  in  the  determi¬ 
nation  of  world  affairs? 


THE  TEST  OF  OUR  EDUCATIONAL  FAITH 

H.  N.  Sherwood 

[One  day  Stephen  Girard  saw  a  crowd  around  a  teamster  and  his  horse  which  had  fallen  and 
broken  a  leg.  There  were  many  expressions  of  sympathy  for  the  man.  “I’m  sorry  five  dollars 
worth,”  said  Girard,  producing  the  money.  Professor  Sherwood  who  recently  left  the  chair  of  history 
in  Franklin  College,  Indiana,  to  become  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  that  com¬ 
monwealth,  puts,  in  this  article,  the  acid  test  to  American  protestations.) 


AMERICA  believes  in  education.  The 
/-%  same  century  that  marks  the  first  per- 
T  X.  rnanent  English  settlement  on  Am¬ 
erican  soil  saw  also  the  beginnings  of  schools 
and  colleges.  It  has  always  been  a  principle 
in  .America  that  popular  government  de¬ 
pends  on  an  intelligent  electorate.  More¬ 
over,  it  has  been  held  that  the  greatest 
handicap  to  progress  is  ignorance.  Perhaps 
in  no  other  country  in  the  world  have  greater 
sacrifices  been  made  by  parents  to  put  their 
children  through  college.  The  biography 
of  our  noted  citizens  usually  narrates  the 
long  struggle  to  complete  the  college  course. 
A  drive  across  any  state  brings  to  view  hun¬ 
dreds  of  public  and  private  buildings  erected 
at  a  cost  of  thousands  of  dollars,  and  each 
a  monument  to  the  faith  of  America  in  edu¬ 
cation. 


For  two  hundred  years  we  have  been  de¬ 
veloping  a  system  of  education  that  pre¬ 
supposes  sixteen  years  in  the  life  of  our  chil¬ 
dren,  and  takes  them  from  the  primary 
grades  through  high  school  and  college.  We 
“point  with  pride”  to  this  system;  we  cher¬ 
ish  the  memory  of  its  founders  and  we  re¬ 
joice  in  the  achievements  of  its  products. 
We  have  faith  that  this  system  will  over¬ 
come  ignorance,  develop  the  habit  of  the 
suspended  judgment,  and  give  to  us  clearness 
of  vision,  breadth  of  view  and  sanity  of 
expression. 

But  this  system  of  itself  cannot  save  us 
from  intellectual  crudity  and  pedantry. 
With  this  system  alone  we  are  only  sound¬ 
ing  brass  or  a  tinkling  cymbal.  The  system 
unless  supported  by  teachers  who  have 
dedicated  themselves  to  vicarious  living,  un- 
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less  helped  by  fathers  and  mothers  who  be¬ 
lieve  that  their  best  contribution  to  society 
is  a  child  educated  to  serve  his  day  and 
generation,  unless  aided  by  public  officials 
who  have  their  greatest  joy  in  voting  funds 
to  help  lift  the  level  of  intelligence  and  well¬ 
being — this  system  will  die  of  its  own  in¬ 
ertia.  The  test  of  our  educational  faith  is 
our  willingness  to  contribute  time  and 
energy  to  a  school  system  so  that  it  will 
really  function.  It  will  not  bear  fruit  if 
left  unprotected  from  pedagogical  mounte¬ 
banks,  from  school  officials  who  have  no 
vision  and  from  a  lethargic  public.  The 
system  must  not  become  a  hollow  shell  but 
must  be  kept  fresh  and  vigorous,  a  living 
system,  every  part  of  which  functions  in  its 
specific  sphere. 

A  second  way  to  test  our  educational  faith 
is  to  measure  the  esteem  we  have  for  our 
school  system  with  the  regard  we  have  for 
our  other  interests.  This  may  be  done  by 
comparing  the  amount  of  financial  expendi¬ 
ture  for  educational  purposes  with  that  of 
expenses  in  other  lines. 

Figures  obtained  by  the  Universal  Press 
Service  from  the  United  States  Treasury 
Department  show  that  our  country  spent 
for  all  taxable  luxuries  in  1919  the  gigantic 
sum  of  $22,7oo,ooo,CKDO.  For  this  same  year 
the  public  schools  of  our  country  cost  about 
^750,000,000.  The  items  in  the  list  of  tax¬ 
able  luxuries  and  the  corresponding  tax  are 
as  follows ; 


Rouge,  lip  sticks,  powder  and 


perfume . 

$  750,000,000. 

Cigars . 

510,000,000. 

Cigarettes  . 

800,000,000. 

Candy  . 

1,000,000,000. 

Jewelry . 

500,000,000. 

Soft  drinks . 

350,000,000. 

Furs  . 

300,000,000. 

Phonographs  and  pianos 

250,000,000. 

Automobiles . 

2,000,000,000. 

Chewing  gum . 

50,000,000. 

Joy  riding,  pleasure  resorts, 

races  . 

3,000,000,000. 

foilet  soaps . 

400,000,000. 

Chewing  tobacco  and  snuff 

800,000,000. 

Ice  cream . 

250,000,000. 

Cake  and  confections  . 

350,000,000. 

Luxurious  services  3,000,000,000. 

Luxurious  foods  ....  5,000,000,000. 

Miscellaneous .  3,390,000,000. 

Grand  total  . $22,700,000,000. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  those  who 
paint,  smoke,  or  chew,  each  spend  as  much 
as  all  America  spends  for  the  public  schools. 
With  this  fact  in  view,  can  we  claim  to  give 
good  gifts  to  our  children.?  So  long  as  this 
condition  obtains  is  it  not  true  that  the  flesh 
is  victorious  over  the  spirit,  and  that  our 
citizens  care  more  for  their  bodies  than  they 
do  for  their  minds.?  Instead  of  spending 
thirty  times  as  much  for  luxuries  as  we  do 
for  our  public  schools  suppose  we  tithe  the 
luxuries.  Then  we  would  double  the  amount 
that  we  spent  in  1919  for  public  school  educa¬ 
tion. 

Another  comparison  is  equally  significant. 
Using  figures  prepared  by  Dr.  Edward  B. 
Rosa,  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Stand¬ 
ards,  the  following  analysis  of  the  national 
appropriations  for  1920  shows  that  educa¬ 
tion  receives  only  about  seven  per  cent,  of 
our  annual  expenditure. 

Past  wars  .  $3,855,482,586 — 68  per  cent. 

Future  wars  .  1,424,138,677 — 25  “  “ 

Civil  departments  181,087,225 —  3  “  “ 

Public  works  .  168,203,557 —  3  ** 

Education  and  sci¬ 
ence  .  57,093,661 —  I  “  ** 

The  most  conservative  estimates  are  that 
for  years  our  national  Government  has 
spent  from  seventy-five  to  eighty  per  cent, 
of  our  revenue  for  military  purposes.  Surely 
faith  in  education  requires  the  expenditure 
of  a  larger  proportion  of  our  national  income 
to  redeem  the  human  mind  from  error  and 
to  cleanse  a  world  bathed  in  fratricidal  blood 
from  the  sins  of  indifference  and  dominion. 

But  one  more  comparison.  Former 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education 
P.  P.  Claxton  is  authority  for  the  following 
statement: 

A  careful  calculation  based  on  the  most  reliable 
figures  available  shows  that  for  all  the  purposes 
of  education,  public  and  private,  from  the  kinder¬ 
garten  through  the  college,  university  and  techni¬ 
cal  school,  and  for  all  kinds  of  special  schools,  as 
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schools  for  the  deaf,  the  blind,  the  feeble-minded, 
orphanage,  commercial  and  business  schools, 
schools  of  music  and  arts,  and  whatever  else, 
including  expenditures  for  the  pay  for  teachers, 
for  administration,  for  lands  and  buildings  and 
equipment,  for  their  upkeep,  for  heat  and  light 
and  water  for  schoolhouses,  and  for  all  other  pur¬ 
poses,  we  are  expending  for  the  education  of  our 
children  an  average  of  $495.60.  Not  $495.60  a 
year,  but  a  total  of  $495.60  through  all  the  years 
of  life  till  they  leave  school  or  college  for  the  work 
of  life  and  for  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
citizenship  in  a  democracy  in  which  all  things 
depend  on  education. 

Can  we  hold  these  figures  in  mind  and 
continue  to  “point  with  pride”  to  our  faith 
in  education  ?  Is  this  our  utmost  contribu¬ 
tion  to  make  the  world  a  decent  place  in 
which  to  live.?  Can  we  look  forward  to  an 
era  of  liberty  and  democracy  when  our 
posterity  is  scarcely  given  the  crumb  that 
falls  from  the  rich  man’s  table.? 

A  third  test  of  our  educational  faith  is 
what  proportion  of  the  educational  person¬ 
nel  enter  the  service  from  altruistic  motives. 
While  every  honorable  vocation  is  an  avenue 
through  which  we  serve  humanity,  some 
give  larger  financial  returns  than  others  and 
offer  better  opportunities  for  the  satisfaction 
of  selfish  desires.  Those  who  select  the 
teaching  profession  for  a  life  work  recognize 
that  few  accumulate  large  estates  in  it  but 
that  many  lay  up  treasures  in  heaven  in  it. 
Since  the  teacher  guides  the  growth  of  the 
student,  the  profession  calls  on  every  hand 
for  a  ministry  of  service.  No  one  should 
answer  this  call  who  is  not  moved  by  the 
choicest  ideals  in  life.  And  so  our  faith  in 
education  is  that  the  school  system  be 
manned  by  men  and  women  who  respond  to 
the  call  for  altruistic  work. 


As  we  examine  the  class  rooms  and  offices 
of  our  teachers  and  officials  we  apply  this 
test  to  our  faith.  The  test  is  also  applied 
when  we  check  up  their  hours  spent  outside 
the  school  room.  We  are  interested  in 
knowing  in  what  social  and  fraternal  agen¬ 
cies  they  enlist  and  to  what  professional  and 
general  reading  courses  they  subscribe. 
And  most  of  all  when  we  apply  the  test  we 
are  concerned  about  the  product  of  our 
educational  system.  Does  the  system,  made 
fresh  and  vigorous  by  generous  grants  and  a 
personnel  devoted  to  vicarious  living,  pro¬ 
duce  men  and  women  who  are  enemies  to 
the  exploitation  of  human  life  and  friends  to 
every  principle  of  altruistic  endeavor?  By 
its  fruits  we  shall  know  it. 

Do  our  schools  turn  out  men  of  selfishness 
or  men  of  altruism?  Whether  it  is  pleasant 
to  contemplate  or  not  our  educational  system 
cannot  rise  higher  than  its  source.  And, 
moreover,  the  young  men  and  women  who 
pass  through  it  will  necessarily  be  much 
like  those  who  have  charge  of  the  system. 
After  all  the  lobbying  in  legislative  circles 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  principles  are 
greater  than  pensions  and  service  is  greater 
than  salaries.  We  do  well  to  examine  our 
school  administrators  and  teachers  to  see 
if  they  measure  up  to  our  ideals  of  manhood 
and  womanhood;  for  the  leaders  of  our 
generation  set  the  standards  for  the  boys  and 
girls  of  to-morrow. 

If  we  would  not  lose  faith  in  an  educational 
system  we  must  not  let  its  marrow  decay 
and  its  blood  dry  up;  we  must  not  let  its 
food-supply  diminish  nor  deteriorate  in 
quality,  and  we  must  not  let  nerve  centers 
and  brain  cells  act  from  impulses  low  in 
origin  and  selfish  in  motive. 


Public  education  is  also  a  measure  of  public  economy,  as  intelligence  is  the  best  antidote 
for  vice  and  crime.  The  expenditures  for  education  will  lesson  the  demands  for  charity 
and  correction. — Governor  Cornell  to  the  Legislature,  1881. 
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SOME  time  ago  an  Illinois  teacher  ad¬ 
dressed  an  inquiry  to  one  of  the 
school  officials  of  the  state,  relative 
to  the  “speech  corrective”  v^ork  which  she 
thought  was  being  done  in  the  high  schools 
of  Illinois.  In  reply  the  informant  directed 
her  to  a  plan  for  “minimum  essentials  in 
English  Speech  and  Composition,”  which 
had  been  prepared  several  years  ago  by 
the  State  Association  of  Teachers  of  Eng¬ 
lish.  The  communication  came  to  me  be¬ 
cause  of  my  interest  in  speech  correction, 
and  I  proceeded  to  try  to  get  the  desired 
information  and  forward  it  to  the  inquirer. 
Incidentally,  I  learned  that  the  state  is 
doing  nothing  along  this  line. 

But  the  most  significant  thing  about  the 
whole  matter  is  not  so  much  the  fact  that 
nothing  is  being  done,  as  that  there  should 
be  confusion  in  thinking  of  the  two  terms, 
“corrective  speech,”  and  “better  speech.” 
For,  while  there  may  be  a  slight  similarity  of 
meanings,  they  have  come  to  have  individual 
connotations,  and  should  not  he  used  inter¬ 
changeably.  There  is  a  “better  speech” 
movement,  which  has  spread  through  the 
schools,  until  we  have  at  present  a  national 
“Better  Speech  Week”;  and  there  is  a 
“correctiv'e  speech”  work,  which,  so  far  as 
the  schools  are  concerned,  is  largely  in  a 
pioneer  state.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  article  to  set  forth  some  of  the  differ¬ 
ences  betw’een  the  two  terms,  and  to  show 
what  the  respective  place  of  each  might  be 
in  the  school  system. 


The  expression,  “better  speech,”  has 
come  to  refer  to  improvement  in  the  use  of 
English.  It  is  concerned  with  such  matters 
as  pronunciation,  diction,  grammar,  com¬ 
position,  and  rhetoric.  It  seeks  to  correct 
errors  of  usage  and  accepted  form;  it  em¬ 
phasizes  “speech”  as  a  phase  of  English 
teaching;  and,  unfortunately,  it  often  fails 
to  distinguish  between  speech,  language,  and 
English.  “Corrective  speech,”  on  the  other 
hand,  refers  to  the  correction  of  such  specific- 
defects  as  stammering,  stuttering,  clutter¬ 
ing,  lisping  and  other  letter  substitutions, 
oral  inactivity  and  delayed  speech  among 
children.  “Better  speech”  involves  the 
correction  of  such  manifest  mistakes  as 
“ain’t,”  “It  is  me,”  together  with  had 
pronunciation,  wrong  choice  of  words  and 
incorrect  construction  of  sentences.  “Cor¬ 
rective  speech”  concerns  itself  with  those 
types  of  speaking  which  are  affected  by 
emotional  disturbances  and  weaknesses  of 
personality  together  with  poor  enunciation, 
slurred  consonants  and  the  like.  During 
“Better  Speech  Week”  the  children  are 
urged  to  be  especially  careful  of  their  Eng¬ 
lish,  avoiding  those  expressions  which  come 
under  the  ban  of  good  usage.  Playlets  are 
presented,  in  which  the  beauties  of  “correct 
speech”  are  extolled,  and  the  ugliness  of 
“bad  speech”  disparaged.  Various  devices 
are  employed,  and  often  a  highly  artificial 
atmosphere  is  created,  only  to-  be  forgotten, 
in  many  cases,  as  soon  as  the  week  is  over. 

“Corrective  speech”  is  not  concerned 
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primarily  with  whether  the  child  says 
“ain’t,”  for  “am  not”  but  it  does  become 
interested  when  he  says,  “a-a-a-ain’t.” 
Instead  of  insisting  that  the  pupil  say 
“with,”  rather  than  “withe,”  it  makes  a 
point  of  his  not  saying,  “wdv”;  and  if  he  per¬ 
sists,  it  seeks  to  find  the  reason  why.  It 
recognizes  the  fact  that  there  is  a  stage  in 
the  child’s  life  when  he  uses  “baby-talk,” 
and  is  not  greatly  wrought  up  over  the 
grammatical  mistakes  of  that  period;  but 
if  the  child  passes  over  the  normal  age 
without  beginning  to  use  even  “baby-talk,” 
then  there  is  indication  that  something  is 
wrong.  Inaccuracies  of  syntax  which  hang 
over  from  those  early  days  may  be  passed 
over,  but  when  infantile  speech,  “baby- 
talk,”  is  carried  into  the  school  period,  it  is 
time  for  the  intervention  of  the  worker  in 
“corrective  speech.” 

There  is  a  fundamental  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  two  viewpoints.  This  difference 
is  due  to  the  nature  of  the  causes  of  the  two 
types  of  error.  With  a  full  knowledge  of 
the  criticism  which  the  statement  may 
arouse,  I  venture  the  assertion  that  em¬ 
phasis  on  “better  speech,”  as  I  have  here 
described  it,  is  emphasis  on  the  more  super¬ 
ficial  of  the  two.  This  is  not  said  in  dis¬ 
paragement  of  the  work  of  English  teachers; 
more  pow  er  to  them  in  their  herculean  efforts 
to  induce,  persuade,  lead,  drive  people  to 
use  better  language.  But  form  is  largely 
superficial.  It  is  a  part  of  the  veneer  of 
culture  that  is  laid  on,  so  to  speak,  and  does 
not  go  to  the  roots  of  the  personality.  It  is 
no  more  than  the  acquisition  of  certain 
habits  which  society,  in  the  name  of  good 
usage,  has  decreed  shall  be  acquired.  It  is 
necessary,  in  any  well  organized  society, 
that  these  habits  be  formed;  but  funda¬ 
mentally,  there  is  little  more  reason  for  one 
language  habit  than  there  is  for  another. 

For  example,  it  is  ordered  that  the  ex¬ 
pression,  “ain’t,”  shall  not  be  used  by  edu¬ 
cated  people.  At  present  much  effort  is 
being  expended  in  the  prevention  of  this 
particular  habit.  And,  so  long  as  this  de¬ 
cree  is  in  force,  it  is  well  that  children  be 
taught  that  “ain’t”  is  bad.  But  it  is  con¬ 


ceivable  that  at  some  future  time  society  will 
rescind  its  decree,  and  that  “ain’t”  will  be 
accepted  as  standard  usage.  True,  its  ety¬ 
mological  pedigree  may  not  go  back  to  the 
Greek  and  the  Latin,  but  many  good  words 
in  all  languages  have  a  doubtful  lineage. 
All  words  had  a  beginning.  Besides,  apart 
from  certain  onomatopoetic  words,  mean¬ 
ing  does  not  inhere  in  particular  combi¬ 
nations  of  sounds,  so  that  they  express 
given  ideas  better  than  other  combinations. 
Words  are  for  the  most  part  arbitrary  sym¬ 
bols.  Their  meanings  are  constantly  chang¬ 
ing;  new  symbols  are  frequently  adopted. 
So  “ain’t”  may  be  adopted  into  the  graces 
of  good  form.  But  until  it  is,  while  it  may 
not  be  good  usage  for  the  child  to  use  it, 
there  is  nothing  fundamentally  wrong  with 
him  if  he  does. 

As  for  pronunciation.  Dr.  Clarence  Strat¬ 
ton  says: 

— We  shall  have  to  admit  in  spite  of  all  our 
phrases  about  our  nation  “one  and  indivisible” 
that  there  are  just  as  many  sections  of  speech  in 
our  country  as  there  are  geographical  divisions. 
And  until  I  am  Informed  authoritatively  by  the 
residents  of  the  South  whether  the  whites  talk 
like  the  negroes,  or  the  negroes  talk  like  the 
whites;  and  until  I  hear  all  the  educated  New 
Englanders  drop  the  r  at  the  end  of  idea,  draw, 
area,  law,  and  until  Californians  agree  among 
themselves  how  to  pronounce  Los  Angeles;  and 
Middle  Westerners  consistently  adopt  the  flat  a 
or  get  rid  of  it  entirely;  I  prefer  not  to  discuss 
pronunciation  except  in  familiar,  social  chatter,' 

Incidentally,  Doctor  Stratton,  in  this  article, 
commits  the  error  of  using  the  terms,  speech, 
language,  and  English,  almost  synonymously. 

To  use  still  another  illustration:  three  or 
four  years  ago  an  Illinois  superintendent 
created  considerable  stir  in  educational 
circles,  by  announcing  that  the  expression, 
“It  is  me,”  would  be  considered  correct 
in  the  schools  under  his  supervision.  Why 
not.?  The  verb  does  not  insist  upon  the 
nominative  in  all  languages;  the  idea  of  is 
does  not  demand  that  a  particular  form 
follow;  and  besides,  might  not  the  accusa¬ 
tive  be  broadened  to  admit  the  relation? 

'“Speakinit  of  Speech”-BulUtin  of  the  Illinois  Association  of 
Teachers  of  English,  March  l,  1919.  Published  at  Urhana,  Illinois. 
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Again,  why  not?  Witness  the  French, 

C*est  inoi”  and  realize  that  the  form  which 
has  been  adopted  in  the  English  language 
is  not  fundamental.  There  is  no  more  rea¬ 
son  for  the  citizen  of  one  country  saying, 
“It  is  I,”  than  for  another  to  say,  “I  am  it” 
(German,  Ich  bin  es).  Similarly,  gender 
forms  in  many  languages  follow  almost  no 
rule  at  all.  I  am  not  arguing  for  the  change; 
we  get  along  pretty  well  w'ith  the  language 
as  it  is.  But  my  point  is  that  the  adoption 
of  most  of  the  forms  of  language  is  arbi¬ 
trary,  even  though  many  are  sanctioned 
by  generations  of  development.  Stress  on 
good  English,  “better  speech,”  is  thor¬ 
oughly  justified,  if  the  proper  viewpoint  be 
taken;  let  there  be  no  mistaking  my  attitude 
on  that  score.  But  good  English  has 
changed  considerably  through  the  centuries 
since  Chaucer,  and  is  likely  to  change  some¬ 
what  in  the  centuries  to  come.  Perhaps 
that  is  one  bit  of  evidence  that  there  is 
nothing  fundamental  in  the  forms  which 
happen  to  be  adopted  at  any  one  period. 

Errors  in  the  use  of  English,  then,  arise 
from  the  failure  to  establish  those  language 
habits  which  have  been  stamped  by  society 
as  being  good  form.  They  come  from  ig¬ 
norance,  carelessness,  or  from  lack  of  good 
models.  Mostly  they  are  intellectual  in 
character,  and  seldom,  except  in  extreme 
cases,  do  they  reflect  upon  the  personality. 
They  are  the  results  of  the  education  of 
the  intellect. 

The  viewpoint  of  the  worker  in  “correc¬ 
tive  speech”  is  entirely  different.  He  in¬ 
sists  that  for  the  errors  that  the  speech  de¬ 
fective  makes  there  is  a  deep-lying  cause, 
within  the  depths  of  the  personality,  and 
that  it  is  not  a  mere  matter  of  arbitrary 
form.  While  he  may  not  like  to  hear  mis¬ 
pronunciations,  poor  syntax,  faulty  diction 
or  any  of  the  mistakes  that  the  English 
teacher  stresses,  he  is  only  incidentally  in¬ 
terested  in  their  eradication,  if  he  bothers 
himself  about  them  at  all.  But  when,  some 
bitter  morning,  little  Johnny  comes  to 
school,  and  says,  “M-m-m-my  n-n-n-no- 
nose  is  c-c-c-co-cold,”.  then  he  does  become 
interested,  for  here  is  a  case  of  maladjust¬ 


ment;  something  besides  the  weather  is 
wrong  with  that  child.  When  from  em¬ 
barrassment  or  extreme  diffidence  a  child 
cannot  recite  before  a  class;  when  his  articu¬ 
lation  is  such  that  he  cannot  be  understood; 
when  a  pupil  can  write  a  lesson  perfectly, 
and  then  cannot  tell  what  he  has  written, 
but  stammers  so  badly  that  he  cannot  get 
the  words  out,  then  it  is  time  for  the  “cor¬ 
rective  speech”  teacher  to  step  in  and  find 
out  why  the  child  cannot  do  these  things. 

It  is  more  than  mere  language  habit  which 
is  at  the  bottom  of  defective  speech.  Such 
disorders  indicate  that  there  is  something 
fundamentally  wrong  with  the  individual. 
Usage  changes  in  time;  but  stammering,  and 
lisping,  and  the  other  defects  will  never  be 
accepted  as  good,  because  they  arise  from  the 
emotional  make-up,  as  well  as  from  other 
factors  in  the  personality.  These  factors 
are  inherent  in  the  entire  race,  and  have  not 
changed  during  the  historic  era,  so  far  as 
we  know.  They  are  essentially  tempera¬ 
mental,  rather  than  Intellectual,  and  any 
treatment  must  take  that  fact  into  con¬ 
sideration.  Unlike  language  forms,  speech 
defects  are  identical  in  all  tongues.  It  was 
this  that  led  to  the  statement  that  emphasis 
on  “better  speech”  is  emphasis  on  the  more 
superficial  of  the  two. 

Poor  English  and  defective  speech  differ 
in  their  effect  on  adjustment  to  society,  upon 
the  whole  educative  process.  This  distinc¬ 
tion  may  be  summed  up  in  this  statement: 
the  former  is  likely  to  lead  to  loose  thinking, 
while  the  latter  causes  emotional  malad¬ 
justment.  In  fact,  it  may  be  said  that 
speech  disorders  are  manifestations  of  such 
maladjustments.  Of  course  loose  and  in¬ 
accurate  thinking  is  to  be  avoided,  and  for 
that  reason  the  emphasis  on  preciseness  of 
language  is  justified.  But  when  “It  is  me” 
is  accepted  as  usage  equal  to  “It  is  I,”  then 
the  former  expression  will  be  just  as  definite 
as  the  latter.  When  any  one  form  is  ac¬ 
cepted  as  having  a  specific  meaning,  then 
that  form  ceases  to  be  loose  and  inaccurate. 

Our  emotional  life,  however,  pervades  all 
our  thinking  and  determines  our  attitudes 
toward  the  sum  total  of  our  experiences. 
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William  Jennings  Bryan  once  said  that  it 
was  a  poor  head  that  could  not  find  a  reason 
for  doing  what  the  heart  wanted  to  do.  It 
merely  illustrates  the  fact  that  while  we 
think  that  reason  dictates  our  activities, 
at  the  foundation  lie  the  emotions.  Ra¬ 
tionalization  plays  a  far  greater  part  in  our 
thinking  than  we  are  willing  always  to  admit. 
Dewey  has  said:  “The  occasion  of  deliber¬ 
ation  is  an  excess  of  preferences,  not  natural 
apathy  or  an  absence  of  likings.  We  want 
things  that  are  incompatible  with  one  an¬ 
other;  therefore  we  have  to  make  a  choice  of 
what  we  really  want,  of  the  course  of  action, 
that  is,  which  most  fully  releases  activities.”' 
“‘Reason,’  as  a  noun,  signifies  the  happy 
cooperation  of  a  multitude  of  dispositions. 
— ^The  elaborate  systems  of  science  are  born 
not  of  reason,  but  of  impulses  at  first  slight 
and  flickering.”^ 

Any  maladjustment  of  these  impulses, 
therefore,  is  certain  to  alFect  the  process  of 
deliberation.  And  that  is  precisely  w'hat 
happens  in  the  case  of  the  speech  defective. 
His  emotional  and  temperamental  nature 
causes  the  disorder,  which  in  turn  Increase 
the  disturbance,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
stammer,  we  have  Inability  to  choose  defi¬ 
nitely  whether  to  talk  or  not.  The  lack  of 
decision  carries  over  into  other  activities, 
and  the  whole  educative  process  is  affected. 
Poor  English  may  or  may  not  alPect  the 
individual’s  attitude  toward  himself  and 
toward  society;  defective  speech  always  does. 

Since  the  causes  and  the  effects  are  differ¬ 
ent,  the  methods  of  treatment  must  differ. 
Poor  English  can  be  attacked  directly,  by 
pointing  out  the  errors,  and  concentrating 
on  the  actual  manner  of  speaking.  The 
modern  method  does  not  even  stress  the 
reason  for  the  form  taught;  formal  grammar 
is  at  present  more  or  less  passe.  But  de¬ 
fects  in  speech  cannot  always  be  eliminated 
simply  by  correcting  the  errors  as  they  occur, 
and  by  emphasizing  the  proper  way  of 
speaking.  In  the  case  of  a  sound  substitu¬ 
tion,  such  as  lisping,  for  example,  frequently 
the  whole  emotional  “set”  of  the  child 

‘John  Dewey,  Human  Nature  and  Conduct,  p.  10.1. 
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must  be  changed;  in  such  instances  phon¬ 
etics  are  just  a  little  worse  than  useless. 
And  any  one  who  has  ever  tried  to  correct 
the  speech  of  a  stammerer  knows  that  it  is 
not  enough  to  instruct  the  sufferer  how  to 
do  it  right.  He  may  add  the  final  g,  for 
example,  but  knowing  how  will  not  enable 
him  to  shorten  the  initial  g-g-g-g-g- 

In  the  correction  of  speech  disorders  a 
highly  skilful,  indirect  method  must  be 
used.  Since  the  speech  is  a  manifestation 
of  the  emotional  disturbance,  the  point  of 
attack  is  the  emotional  life;  since  the  tem¬ 
peramental  nature  is  Involved,  the  treat¬ 
ment  must  reach  that.  The  fundamental 
causes  once  having  been  corrected,  the 
speech  will  usually  take  care  of  itself. 

Because  of  the  two  methods  of  treatment, 
the  training  of  the  teacher  of  “corrective 
speech”  must  also  be  different  from  that  of 
the  teacher  of  English.  Both  are  highly 
specialized  fields,  and  each  has  its  own  tech¬ 
nique  and  body  of  information  upon  which 
to  draw.  Proficiency  in  the  one  does  not 
bring  with  it  proficiency  in  the  other;  usu¬ 
ally,  if  the  prospective  teacher  master  one, 
there  is  little  time  left  for  mastery  of  the 
other. 

In  all  that  has  been  said  there  has  been 
no  attempt  to  belittle  the  work  of  the 
teacher  of  “better  speech,”  nor  to  elevate 
unduly  that  of  the  teacher  of  “corrective 
speech.”  In  the  school  system  there  is  room 
for  both;  but  there  is  no  more  reason  for 
the  corrective  speech  w^ork  being  done  by 
the  English  teacher  than  by  the  history 
teacher,  or  the  mathematics  teacher,  or  the 
athletics  coach.  There  are  far  too  many 
children  who  are  handicapped  by  defects  of 
speech;  at  the  same  time  there  are  far  too 
many  whose  speech  is  characterized  by 
poor  usage.  Let  the  work  of  “  better  speech  ” 
go  on;  we  need  it  and  more  of  it.  But  there 
is  also-  an  equal  need  for  the  introduction  of 
“corrective  speech.”  Hasten  the  day  w^hen 
every  school  system  will  have,  w’orking  in 
collaboration  with  the  teacher  of  English 
and  with  every  other  teacher  on  the  staff, 
another  whose  chief  interest  is  the  correc¬ 
tion  of  speech  defects. 
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Education,  whether  it  be  good  or 
bad,  has  a  tremendous  and  lasting 
effect  on  a  person’s  future,  for  im¬ 
pressions  made  in  early  youth  maintain 
throughout  life.  An  unnatural  bend  to  a 
sprouting  acorn  will  tilt  a  massive  oak  and  a 
small  stone  may  shift  the  course  of  a  mighty 
river.  If  a  teacher  instills  the  principles  of 
ambition,  industry,  and  perseverance  into  a 
child  during  the  impressionable  age,  it  is 
quite  likely  that  those  qualities  will  in¬ 
crease  and  wax  strong  as  the  child  matures. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  instructor  allows 
the  pupil  to  cultivate  slovenly  habits  of 
thought,  dress,  and  demeanor,  it  will  be  only 
by  the  exertion  of  much  force  from  within 
that  these  habits  may  be  overcome.  A 
teacher,  in  perhaps  the  eighth  grade  or  in  the 
high  school,  is  often  the  making  or  the  break¬ 
ing  of  the  pupil.  Many  a  man  can  look 
hack  to  the  time  when  he  was  in  the  twelfth 
grade  or  perhaps  in  college,  and  vividly  re¬ 
call  the  words  of  inspiration  and  encourage¬ 
ment  spoken  to  him  by  some  teacher  whose 
principles  of  thought  and  conduct  he  remem¬ 
bers  and  practices  to  this  day. 

Of  course  all  this  about  inspiration  and 
encouragement  cannot  be  traced  on  graph 
paper  or  demonstrated  by  statistics.  Most 
people  probably  do  not  remember  what  good 
or  bad  effects  any  individual  teacher  had  on 
them,  for  this  kind  of  influence  effects  a 
subconscious,  gradual  and  a  not  readily 
recognizable  process  of  change.  A  gauky, 
crude,  clumsy  youth  from  the  back  woods 
enters  college  and  during  his  course  passes 
through  a  gradual  evolution,  emerging  at 
the  end  of  four  years,  a  polished,  well  poised, 
interesting  individual.  This  process  of  im¬ 


provement  was  accomplished  mostly  through 
observation  and  association.  No  catalogue 
course  taught  him  that  a  certain  style  col¬ 
lar,  set  off  with  a  neatly  tied  bow  tie,  im¬ 
parted  to  the  wearer  an  air  of  complacent 
urbanity.  He  did  not  learn  to  tie  that  knot 
from  books,  nor  in  one  evening;  neither  was 
his  taste  for  clothes  instantaneously  changed 
from  a  passion  for  loudly  striped  rural 
browns  to  smartly  tailored  blues  and  Palm 
Beach.  Yet  the  change  in  the  man  was 
going  on  continuously,  but  subconsciously, 
and  hence  may  have  been  scarcely  percepti¬ 
ble  to  himself.  One  could  not  perceive  in 
him  a  definite  change  from  one  week  to  the 
next,  but  would  recognize  a  tremendous 
difference  between  Senior  and  Freshman. 
This  gradual  and  subconscious  change  is  not 
immediately  and  at  all  times  visible  because 
it  is  a  character  growth;  a  complete  change 
in  the  make-up  of  the  man;  an  evolution  as 
definite  and  slow  as  that  effected  by  the  proc¬ 
ess  of  metabolism  which  destroys  and  sup¬ 
plants  every  atom  of  the  human  body  during 
a  period  of  seven  years. 

The  influence  mental,  moral  or  otherwise, 
of  teacher  on  pupil  is  also  gradual  and  sub¬ 
conscious  and,  although  it  is  not  tangible 
enough  to  be  reduced  to  rule  or  scale,  it  is, 
nevertheless,  a  present  factor  which  de¬ 
cidedly  affects  the  America  of  to-morrow. 
This  influence  will  be  seen  to  be  a  great 
power  in  American  life  if  we  but  consider 
that  in  the  United  States,  perhaps  more  so 
than  in  any  other  country,  the  entire  nation 
goes  to  school,  hoi  polloi  as  well  as  aristoc¬ 
racy.  Some  few  ten  thousands  go  to  col¬ 
leges,  many  millions  go  to  secondary  institu¬ 
tions  and  nearly  all,  at  least  for  a  time. 
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attend  the  grade  schools.  Now  if  this  in¬ 
fluence  be  good  and  efficient,  the  nation  will 
progress;  if  the  inffuence  be  not  so  good  as  it 
should,  then  the  country  as  a  whole  will  be 
the  suflPerer.  It  is  the  duty  of  Americans, 
therefore,  for  the  sake  of  their  own  welfare, 
to  see  that  the  pedagogical  influence  on  the 
nation  be  of  high  standard,  and  Americans 
should  be  content  with  nothing  but  the 
highest  standard.  It  would  seem  that  there 
is  but  one  way  to  bring  the  educational 
standard  of  the  country  to  the  highest  possi¬ 
ble  plane,  and  that  is,  to  select  as  teachers 
only  individuals  of  the  “  highest  type,”  where 
by  “highest  type”  is  meant  best  equipped 
in  scholarship,  character,  and  personality. 

It  appears  to  be  a  common  opinion  among 
students  that  the  best  type  of  individual 
does  not  select  teaching  as  a  profession. 
There  are,  without  doubt,  a  great  many  very 
fine  teachers  who  are  heart  and  soul  in  their 
work,  but  it  is  no  less  true  that  there  are 
countless  instructors  who  are  lacking  in 
both  natural  talents  and  adequate  prepara¬ 
tion;  others  who  are  well  educated  but  who 
cannot  teach,  and  still  others  who  know 
their  matter,  can  impart  it  to  their  students, 
but  can  give  absolutely  nothing  else  with 
it;  that  is,  they  are  without  personality;  they 
do  not  command  high  respect;  they  do  not 
excite  envious  admiration  in  others;  they  do 
not  inspire.  As  there  are  a  large  number  of 
mediocre  individuals  engaged  in  teaching, 
so  there  are  a  great  many  people  following 
other  walks  of  life  who  would  have  been  ex¬ 
cellent  teachers,  had  they  been  attracted  to 
that  profession.  The  convincing  speaker 
has  one  of  the  essential  qualities  of  a  good 
teacher,  for  he  not  only  is  saturated  with 
his  matter,  but  he  is  also  capable  of  “putting 
it  across.”  Many  a  real  estate  man,  lawyer, 
or  senator  would  have  made  an  excellent 
professor  had  he  been  persuaded  to  adopt 
pedagogy  as  his  profession.  Yet  it  must 
not  be  inferred  that  every  potentially  good 
teacher  is  selling  insurance  and  every 
plumber  teaching  political  economy;  but  it 
probably  is  clear  that  many  of  the  potenti¬ 
ally  best  teachers  have  never  considered 
pedagogy  as  a  profession  and  furthermore. 


that  there  are  now  far  too  many  inferior 
persons  in  charge  of  the  training  of  the 
youth  of  the  country. 

The  standing  of  the  nation’s  teaching 
personnel  should  be  raised  and  that  can 
only  be  accomplished  in  two  ways:  first,  by 
making  the  profession  of  the  teacher  so  in¬ 
viting  that  it  will  attract  the  highest  type  of 
individual;  and  secondly,  by  raising  the  re¬ 
quirements  to  keep  out  the  less  desirable. 
The  latter  can  easily  be  carried  out  if  the 
first  becomes  a  reality;  but  with  that  first 
lies  the  rub. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  urge  making  the 
position  of  college  instructor  one  that  will 
attract  the  best,  but  in  the  actual,  it  is  a 
momentous  task.  Three  elements  seem  to 
determine  the  attractive  power  of  any  posi¬ 
tion,  and  they  are  the  status,  the  situation  or 
nature,  and  the  salary.  By  status  is  meant 
the  standing  the  position  has  in  the  commun¬ 
ity;  whether  or  not  the  people  look  up  to  it 
and  honor  the  incumbent.  Everyone  ad¬ 
mires  an  influential  senator  or  a  high  army 
officer,  and,  in  a  certain  way,  looks  down 
upon  the  status  of  ditch-digger,  hod-carrier 
or  dock  hand.  Almost  any  college  graduate 
could  be  persuaded  to  accept  the  position  of 
United  States  Senator  or  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel,  but  few  could  be  persuaded  to 
accept  the  job  of  stevedore,  not  because  of 
the  wages  offered,  but  because  of  the  status 
of  the  position. 

The  second  element  named  is  situation  or 
nature,  under  which  the  position  is  to  be 
classed  as  physical  or  mental,  and  as  agree¬ 
able  or  disagreeable.  Work  in  which  the  mind 
enters  very  little,  such  as  trucking  in  a 
freight  house  is  monotonous,  whereas  work 
in  which  the  intellect  dominates,  news¬ 
editing,  for  example,  is  interesting.  Such 
things  as  “hours  per  day”  and  “working 
companions”  must  be  classed  under  the 
general  head  “nature.” 

The  third  element  is  salary,  and  this  of 
course,  needs  no  explanation.  Very  few 
people,  the  religious  excepted,  work  for  the 
moral  uplift  they  receive  from  their  work. 
Remuneration  is  a  vital  thing  and  must  be 
taken  into  account,  for  it  means  existence. 
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comforts,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  happiness 
which  follows  from  contentment. 

In  order,  therefore,  that  pedagogy  as  a 
profession  may  attract  the  highest  type  of 
individual,  these  three  elements  must  be 
made  so  attractive  that  the  young  man, 
fired  with  ambition,  will  not  turn  to  law, 
medicine  or  commerce,  but  to  the  classroom. 
At  present,  two  of  these  elements,  status  and 
salary  are  practically  minus  qualities  as  far 
as  teaching  is  concerned.  In  marking  the 
other  element,  nature,  I  think,  we  must 
accord  it  a  very  high  mark,  grade  A.  The 
life  of  the  teacher  should  surely  be  a  pleasant 
one.  I  do  not  say  that  it  is,  but  I  say  that 
in  theory  it  is,  and  actually  it  should  be. 
The  college  professor  spends  no  more  than 
fifteen  actual  hours  per  week  in  the  class¬ 
room.  His  time  is  practically  his  own.  He 
holds  no  class  on  Saturday  or  Sunday  and 
he  has  a  long  vacation  in  the  summer.  His 
work  may  be  nerve-wracking,  but  it  is  not 
arduous,  and  being  entirely  mental,  it  seldom 
becomes  monotonous.  It  is  certainly  in¬ 
teresting,  or  at  least  should  he,  for  there  is 
no  more  interesting  sphere  of  existence  than 
university  life  with  its  varied  lines  of  ac¬ 
tivity,  scholastic,  athletic,  social.  The  ac¬ 
quaintances  of  the  professor  are  usually 
the  leading  citizens  of  the  town,  as  well  as 
the  other  instructors;  and  in  his  charge  are 
the  future  presidents  of  the  United  States, 
congressmen,  lawyers,  doctors,  business 
men.  Hence  I  believe  it  correct  to  say  that 
the  nature  of  the  profession  is  excellent 
and  attractive. 

But,  unfortunately,  the  same  cannot  be 
said  of  the  two  other  elements,  status  and 
salary.  The  status  is  poor,  because  the  in¬ 
structor  is  not  held  in  high  esteem.  In 
Germany  the  teacher  is  looked  upon  as 
something  of  a  god,  but  in  this  country  the 
average  teacher  is  looked  upon  as  a  well- 
meaning  person  who  will  harm  no  one  if  not 
molested.  The  position  is  considered  as 
suitable  for  those  who  can  do  nothing  else, 
but  certainly  not  the  proper  place  for  any¬ 
one  who  “wishes  to  get  ahead  in  the  world.” 
The  college  student  who  contemplates  taking 
up  teaching  is  looked  upon  with  somewhat  of 


a  feeling  of  compassion  by  his  fellow  stu¬ 
dents.  They  wish  the  poor  fellow  luck, 
but  do  not  hold  out  much  hope  for  him. 
Let  a  college  man  inform  a  fair  co-ed  that  he 
intends  to  teach  for  an  existence,  and  from 
thenceforth  forward  she  may  be  seen  more 
frequently  in  the  company  of  “dents.” 
“medics”  and  “laws”;  and  we  don’t 
blame  her — much.  In  short,  the  status  of 
the  teacher  or  professor  is  not  very  high,  and 
the  salary  paid  may  be  said  to  be  even  lower 
than  the  status. 

The  average  salary  of  school  principals 
in  the  first  twelve  ranking  educational 
states  in  the  Union  is  $2026.38  per  year.^ 
This  is  estimated  to  be  about  $500  higher 
than  the  average  teacher’s  salary  in  those 
states.  According  to  this  the  average — not 
the  lowest  but  the  average  — teacher’s  salary 
is  about  $1500  per  year.  This  is  not  for  the 
entire  United  States,  but  for  the  twelve 
states  which  pay  the  highest  salaries.  In 
these  twelve  states,  many  teachers  draw 
more  than  $2000;  consequently  some  teach¬ 
ers  must  draw  about  $900,  in  order  that  the 
average  of  $1500  will  be  maintained.  In 
order  that  we  do  not  excite  ourselves  to 
tears,  let  us  forget  about  the  other  thirty-six 
states.  The  average  salary  of  college  in¬ 
structors  in  1919  ranged  from  $1205  in  the 
private  schools  to  $1552  in  the  public  in¬ 
stitutions.  The  latest  figures  available  to 
me  are  of  1921  compilation  and  according 
to  School  and  Society  the  average — not  the 
lowest  but  the  average — salary  for  college 
instructors  for  1921  was  $1800.  Consider¬ 
ing  the  fact  that  the  large  state  institutions 
and  the  larger  Eastern  schools  have  hun¬ 
dreds  of  M.  A.  and  Ph.  D.  instructors  get¬ 
ting  $2000  to  $2500  per  year,  it  follows  that 
there  must  be  some  number  of  instructors 
getting  $1100  to  $1300  per  year  in  order  to 
bring  the  average  down  to  $1800. 

Wisconsin  is  the  eleventh  ranking  educa¬ 
tional  state  in  the  Union.  The  salaries 
paid  in  the  high  and  graded  schools  are 
among  the  highest  paid  in  the  country. 
The  average  mean  salary  paid  in  Wisconsin 
is  $1770  per  year.  Perhaps  that  word 
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“mean”  is  not  out  of  place.  This  $1770  is 
the  average,  not  the  initial  salary.  I  cannot 
point  out  too  strongly,  that  the  idea  of 
“average  salary”  is  deceiving  because  in 
every  state  there  are  one  or  two  cities  or 
some  few  schools  which  pay  exceptionally 
high  wages  and  consequently  the  average 
wage  is  somewhat  higher.  Average  wage 
has,  furthermore,  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  “initial  wage”  and  yet  we  must  admit, 
at  least  in  the  abstract,  that  every  teacher 
even  during  her  first  year  or  two,  should  be 
paid  enough  to  live,  with  perhaps  a  dollar 
or  two  over  which  she  may  utilize  toward 
decreasing  the  debts  incurred  in  obtaining 
her  degree. 

In  the  city  of  Milwaukee,  the  salaries 
paid  are  better  than  those  paid  throughout 
the  state  of  Wisconsin.  The  graded  school 
teacher’s  initial  salary  is  $I2CX)  per  year; 
this  is  increased  at  the  rate  of  $100  per  year 
until  a  maximum  of  $2400  is  reached.  The 
high  school  teacher  begins  with  $1600  and 
can  receive  as  high  as  $3700.  These  salaries 
are  not  bad,  in  fact  they  are  quite  good, 
probably  more  than  some  of  the  teachers 
earn.  The  writer  knows  a  number  of  stu¬ 
dents  who  in  the  graded  and  high  schools 
were  considered  far  from  brilliant  and  who 
had  but  mediocre  abilities,  but  after  dancing 
their  way  through  two  years  at  a  Normal 
school  they  obtained  jobs  at  $1200  per  year, 
which  salaries  were  gradually  increased  until 
now  they  exceed  $1700  or  i^iSoo.  Now  I 
have  no  quarrel  with  these  teachers,  for 
teaching  is  a  nerve-wracking  work.  My 
point  is  this:  compared  with  this  salary 
scale,  the  college  instructor  who  has  spent 
far  more  time  in  preparation,  is  too  poorly 
paid.  The  young  women  teachers  have 
already  made  some  two  or  three  thousand 
dollars,  while  the  young  men  with  whom 
they  attended  high  school  parties  are  only 
in  their  senior  year  at  college,  or  at  best,  in 
the  graduate  school  of  some  university. 
Instead  of  dawdling  away  time  in  a  teachers’ 
training  school  learning  how  to  teach,  they 
have  been  spending  their  days  and  nights 
over  thick  volumes  learning  actual  matter 
to  teach.  But  after  four  years  of  college 


work,  how  much  can  a  man  get — not  earn — 
get,  as  a  college  instructor.?  Let  me  illus¬ 
trate  my  point  concretely.  Miss  Smith 
and  Mr.  Brown  graduate  from  high  school 
in  1918.  Miss  Smith  takes  a  nice  two  year 
course  in  some  normal  school  or  teachers’ 
training  school,  and  Mr.  Brown  takes  his 
degree  cum  laude  at  a  college  of  standing. 
By  September,  1922,  Miss  Smith  will  have 
earned  $2500  and  will  be  drawing  a  salary  of 
$140  per  month,  teaching  first  or  second 
grade.  But  how  much  will  Mr.  College 
Instructor  Brown  get  in  October,  1922? 
Perhaps  $140  and  perhaps  not;  but  even  if 
so,  his  dean  will  inform  him  that  he  will 
have  to  do  some  graduate  work  in  the  near 
future  and  ultimately  take  his  doctor’s  de¬ 
gree,  whereas  Miss  Smith  has  completed 
her  extensive  education  and  will  draw  a  raise 
of  $100  per  year  for  the  next  ten  years,  pro¬ 
viding,  of  course,  she  doesn’t  marry  Mr. 
Brown  and  starve  to  death. 

Note,  I  said,  “perhaps  $140  per  month” 
and  “perhaps”  is  the  word,  for  some  insti¬ 
tutions  have  the  flagrant  nerve  to  offer  an 
instructor  as  low  as  $1300  or  even  $1200  per 
year.  What  a  wonderful  incentive  for  a 
young  man  of  ability  to  adopt  pedagogy  as 
his  profession.  He  could  draw  far  higher 
wages  digging  ditches,  delivering  mail  or 
driving  a  cab.  We  will  say  nothing  about 
the  plasterer’s  wage  of  ^^25  per  day.  But  sup¬ 
posing  the  young  man,  in  a  fit  of  temporary 
insanity,  does  take  the  position  “for  a  year 
or  two,”  what  will  be  the  usual  outcome.? 
Dissatisfied,  he  will  accept  the  first  good 
position  offered  him,  and  will  be  succeeded 
by  some  recruit  who  in  time  will  also  suc¬ 
cumb  to  the  pangs  of  hunger  and  take  up 
bond  selling.  The  instructorship,  again 
vacant,  will  once  more  be  filled  by  a  begin¬ 
ner;  and  the  college  president  will  go  on 
wondering  why  his  graduates  are  “half 
baked.” 

A  number  of  good  teachers  remain  in  the 
profession  from  pure  love  of  the  work,  and 
some  others  stay  there  because  they  can’t  do 
anything  else.  A  man  may  be  a  genius  in 
the  field  of  botany  and  he  may  cling  to  that 
work  because  he  likes  it,  or  he  may  remain 
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because  his  Ph.  D.  has  not  fitted  him  for 
anything  else.  His  salary  may  be  $3000  or 
it  may  be  $4000,  but  what  salary  would  a 
man  of  that  calibre  and  training  draw  as  a 
surgeon,  dentist,  lawyer  or  business  man.? 
Most  likely  it  would  be  well  over  $io,ocx5 
per  year.  Now  a  man  who  is  a  very  capable 
professor  may  not  be  fitted  for  any  other 
kind  of  work,  and  hence,  I  am  inclined  to 
believe,  the  university  is  apt  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  him  when  making  out  his  pay 
check.  If  you  doubt  this,  compare  the 
salaries  of  men  teaching  such  subjects  as 
languages  and  science  with  the  salaries  of 
doctors  teaching  in  a  medical  school,  lawyers 
in  a  law  school  or  dentists  in  a  dental  school. 
The  professional  men  demand  a  fair  salary 
or  they  won’t  teach,  and  they  hold  the  whip 
hand:  the  fact  that  they  can  practise  their 
professions.  The  instructor  of  languages  or 
mathematics  may  have  spent  far  more  time 
in  preparation  than  a  man  with  a  D.  D.  S., 
yet  the  university  can  offer  him  a  salary  in 
a  tone  which  sounds  like  “Take  it  or  leave 
it;  if  you  don’t  want  it  some  one  else  does.” 

I  shall  not  dwell  on  conditions  in  rural 
communities  where  graded  school  teachers 
are  paid  eighty  and  ninety  dollars  a  month 
and  are  allowed  to  teach  after  having  spent 
two,  three  or  four  years  in  the  high  school. 
Such  conditions  are  deplorable  for  it  is 
immediately  evident  that  no  girl  is  fitted 
to  teach  in  the  grades  immediately  after 
emerging  from  the  high  school,  even  though 
she  knows  her  subjects  perfectly,  for  educa¬ 
tion  means  more  than  the  mere  transmitting 
of  erudition;  it  means  an  exertion  of  that 
“influence”  which  was  touched  on  before, 
and  which  I  am  content  for  the  present,  to 
leave  in  its  very  general  and  hazy  state. 
In  order  that  a  teacher  may  exert  the  proper 
influence,  in  order  that  she  may  be  a  real 
help  and  guide  to  her  charges,  it  is  necessary 
that  she  be  a  woman  of  some  poise,  refine¬ 
ment  and  acquaintance  with  practical  life 
in  its  psychological,  social  and  ethical 
phases.  It  is  a  grievous  mistake  to  think 
that  any  kind  of  teacher  is  good  enough  for 
the  lower  classes,  or  that  a  young  instructor 
w'ill  do  for  college  Freshmen.  When  stu¬ 


dents  are  young,  their  minds  and  their 
habits  of  thought  and  work  are  in  the  form¬ 
ative  stage,  and  it  is  most  important  that 
they  be  given  good  teachers,  not  men  who 
have  written  Ph.  D.  theses  on  the  probable 
height  of  Aristotle,  but  good  teachers. 

In  the  lower  as  well  as  in  the  higher  insti¬ 
tutions  of  learning  the  general  standards  of 
the  teaching  profession  should  be  raised. 
Pedagogy  must  be  made  a  worthwhile 
career  that  will  attract  the  highest  type  of 
capable  teachers.  In  order  that  this  may 
be  brought  about,  the  salary  element  must 
be  adjusted.  No  college,  in  conscience 
should  offer  an  instructor  less  than  $1800 
per  year;  a  third  rate  instructor’s  time  is 
worth  that.  This  should  be  increased, 
whether  or  not  he  be  advanced  to  an  assis¬ 
tant  professorship,  at  a  rate  of  about  $200 
a  year  until  a  maximum  of  $'^200  is  reached. 
Assistant  professorships  should  pay  as  high 
as  $5000  and  professorships  as  high  as 
$10,000  in  many  cases.  This  is  a  scale  con¬ 
siderably  higher  than  the  one  now  in  force 
in  most  schools,  yet  something  approximat¬ 
ing  or  even  exceeding  this,  must  be  put  in 
force  if  we  expect  the  capable  young  man  to 
spend  eight  years  getting  a  Ph.  D.  instead 
of  five  years  in  earning  an  LL.  B.  It  might 
be  well  if  our  college  presidents  would  bear  in 
mind  that  hiring  cheap  teachers,  like  buying 
cheap  glasses,  is  poor  economy,  or  as  one 
advertiser  puts  it,  “You  get  what  you  pav 
for.” 

As  soon  as  salaries  are  raised  to  a  semi- 
decent  plane,  more  men  of  the  higher  type 
will  be  attracted  to  the  profession  and  this 
will  allow  the  gradual  raising  of  standards 
to  eliminate  the  Incapable  instructor.  Some¬ 
thing  should  also  be  done  to  raise  the  “status” 
of  the  profession  so  that  it  may  become  one 
of  the  most  esteemed  and  coveted  of  posi¬ 
tions,  but  this  element  may  take  care  of 
itself  if  at  some  future  time  the  professor  be 
paid  a  salary  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  buy 
clothes  that  are  made  for  him  and  not  for 
someone  else,  a  home  in  which  to  raise  his 
family,  and  an  automobile  with  which  to 
oflfer  his  wife  some  diversion  from  pounding 
round  steak. 
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[i  hese  charming  musings  on  opening  an  old  book  are  by  the  director  of  high-school  English 
teaching,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  public  schools.  Mr.  Stratton’s  conversational  discussions  in  American 
and  British  magazines,  his  books  on  Little  Theatres,  Public  Speaking,  The  Teaching  of  English,  are 
favorites  with  those  who  wish  the  human  flavor  in  their  studies.] 


ONE  hot  summer  day  when  any  place 
indoors  in  Los  Angeles  was  more 
comfortable  than  any  spot  outdoors, 
1  entered  an  old  bookstore  with  a  fatal  as¬ 
surance  that  1  was  going  to  buy  one  book. 
Book  dealers  scent  book  searchers  even  as 
the  latter  scent  single  volumes.  This  dealer 
tempted  me  immediately  with  a  many- 
volumed,  calf-bound  small  format  of  the 
eighteenth  century — Tristam  Shandy,  with 
Laurence  Sterne’s  autograph  on  every  title 
page.  The  price  was  in  direct  ratio  with 
the  number  of  volumes,  not  their  size,  so 
instead  of  carrying  it  away,  I  was  forced  to 
turn  over  many  other  musty  old  tomes  with 
luscious  dark  brown  mellowed  bindings.  The 
volume  I  finally  chose  to  take  under  my 
arm  had  been  at  one  time  priced  at  a  shilling, 
but  that  was  not  the  price  I  paid. 

What  volumes  of  the  early  eighteenth 
century  lack  in  size  they  make  up  in  length 
of  introduction.  In  them  tables  of  contents 
are  works  of  supererogation.  The  title  of 
this  book  covers  the  entire  page. 

Grammar  of  the  English  Tongue  with  the  Arts 
of  Logick,  Rhetorick,  Poetry,  etc.,  Illustrated 
with  Useful  Notes,  Giving  the  Grounds  and 
Reasons  of  Grammar  in  General — the  Whole 
Making  a  Compleat  System  of  an  English  Educa¬ 
tion — for  the  Use  of  the  Schools  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland — the  Sixth  Edition,  Corrected. 

London.  Printed  for  F.  Clay  at  the  Bible; 
and  D.  Browne,  at  the  Black  Swan;  both  without 
Temple  Bar. 

Having  read  that  far  the  curious  investi¬ 
gator  is  doomed  to  disappointment.  There 
is  no  date!  For  years  I  tried  to  approxi¬ 


mate  the  year  of  the  appearance  of  this  in¬ 
teresting  textbook,  basing  my  deductions 
almost  entirely  upon  the  approbation  and 
the  dedication. 

The  following  TREATISE  being  submitted  to 
my  Censure;  that  I  may  pass  it  with  Integrity,  I 
must  declare,  That  as  GRAMMAR  in  general 
is  on  all  hands  allow’d  the  Foundation  of  All 
Arts  and  Sciences,  so  it  appears  to  me,  that  THIS 
GRAMMAR  of  the  ENGLISH  TONGUE  has 
done  that  Justice  to  our  Language,  which,  ’till 
now,  it  never  obtain’d.  The  TEXT  will  improve 
the  most  Ignorant,  and  the  NOTES  will  employ 
the  most  Learned.  I  therefore  enjoin  all  my 
Female  Correspondents  to  Buy,  Read,  and 
Study  this  GRAMMAR,  that  their  letters  may  be 
something  less  iEnlgmatlc:  And  on  all  my  Male 
Correspondents  likewise,  who  make  no  Consci¬ 
ence  of  False  Spelling  and  False  English,  I  lay 
the  same  Injunction,  on  Pain  of  having  their 
Epistles  expos’d  in  their  own  proper  Dress,  in  my 
Lucubrations. 

Isaac  Bickerstaff,  Censor. 

Notice  the  name  signed  to  the  approba¬ 
tion.  Could  there  be  a  more  impressive 
proof  of  the  knowledge  of  the  creature  of 
Swift  and  the  editor  of  Steele.?  As  Isaac 
BickerstaflF  slyly  explained  that  the  name 
of  The  Taller  had  been  chosen  because  of  its 
immediate  appeal  to  the  fair  sex,  this  appro¬ 
bation  urges  the  women  to  buy  this  book 
“that  their  letters  may  be  something  less 
enigmatic.”  Every  teacher  of  English  in 
the  world  has  thought  that,  though  few  of 
them  could  put  it  so  neatly.  Let  not  the 
the  w'orshippers  of  the  “good  old  times”  lay 
to  their  souls  the  flattering  unction  that 
instructors  of  to-day  alone  have  to  wrestle 
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with  demons  of  spelling  and  incorrectness 
of  construction.  We  have  made  much  prog¬ 
ress  in  our  spelling  without  much  help  from 
organized  propaganda  (perhaps  the  results 
would  have  been  better  if  the  organization 
had  been  more  simplified  than  the  spelling) 
but  the  recalcitrant  youth  and  the  careless 
adult  cannot  be  converted  by  pedagogic 
means  alone. 

My  assumed  date  of  1710  for  the  original 
publication  has  received  some  corroboration, 
for  within  the  past  few  months  two  of  the 
many  hundreds  of  those  pestiferous  old  book 
catalogs  which  come  from  England  and 
upon  which  one  wastes  so  many  enjoyable 
hours  have  included  entries  of  this  item, 
with  the  date  1721  in  black  face  type. 

The  authors — for  there  were  two — yield  to 
the  desire  which  every  author  of  textbooks 
feels  surging  within  him.  They  criticize  all 
the  other  books  in  the  field,  but  most  especi¬ 
ally  those  which  having  appeared  since  the 
first  edition  are  so  patently  imitations  of 
their  own  unique  original.  Delphically 
bridging  the  intervening  two  centuries  they 
dismiss  these  competing  volumes  with  the 
gesticulating  condemnation  that  these  others 
will  not  serve  as  guides  in  English  because 
they  were  written  by  masters  of  the  classics 
and  are,  therefore,  loaded  with  classic  terms. 
With  common  sense  which  one  will  say  is 
startling  in  the  classic  period  of  English 
letters,  the  authors  insist  that  there  is  no 
need  to  know  Latin  and  Greek  in  order  to 
write  and  speak  and  understand  English. 
There  is  no  need  to  know  even  Anglo-Saxon, 
a  mastery  of  which  has  been  in  England 
the  bone  of  contention  of  most  disputes 
preceding  and  following  the  compilation  of 
the  departmental  committee’s  report  on 
the  teaching  of  English.  Exactly  as  a 
pedagogue  of  to-day  would  show  the  diflFer- 
ence  between  Anglo-Saxon  and  living  Eng¬ 
lish,  these  authors  cite  the  word  knave. 
Teacher  and  pupil  must  know  the  living 
language.  A  text  for  his  Instruction 
should  be  planned  for  the  pupil.  It  should 
contain  therefore  only  what  should  be  taught 
in  schools.  Then  with  naive  contradiction 
which  would  be  pilloried  by  rivals  these 


writers  admit  that  their  notes  are  not  for 
beginners.  Again,  prophetically,  they  de¬ 
clare  that  most  books  teach  only  the  art  of 
versifying.  They  lament  what  many  a 
critic  of  modern  education  has  criticized: — 
“We  often  find  that  those  who  have  spent 
many  years  in  teaching  schools  are  the  worst 
judges  in  the  world  of  the  very  authors  they 
teach.” 

Not  the  least  modern  note  in  the  entire 
book  is  the  sensible  criticism  that  “other 
rhetorics  neglect  the  cultivation  of  the  young 
Invention.”  There  must  have  been  then 
in  education  in  English  an  attempt  to  induce 
pupils  to  write  and  speak  spontaneously 
from  their  own  minds.  Why  was  there  a 
period  in  Instruction  in  America  when  stu¬ 
dent  compositions  were  based  almost  en¬ 
tirely  on  things  about  which  no  healthy  boy 
and  girl  could  be  expected  to  care  a  picay¬ 
une?  “The  proposing  such  particular  Moral 
Subjects  to  Boys,  is  requiring  Impertinencles 
from  them,  who  have  no  Fund  of  Observa¬ 
tion  to  furnish  out  the  Entertainment.” 

Logic  in  this  volume  will  be  “cleared  of 
the  old  jargon,  delivering  the  direct  way  to 
truth.”  Is  it  merely  a  coincidence,  I  won¬ 
der,  that  one  of  the  most  stimulating  chap¬ 
ters  in  The  Art  of  Writing  by  Mr.  Qulller- 
Couch  is  entitled  Jargon^' \  The  good 
measure  of  the  preface  still  continues. 
There  is  yet  more: — poetry — at  least  it 
looks  like  poetry,  but  likely  we  are  wrong: — 
“Upon  this  noble  design  of  the  English 
education,  etc.,  by  Mr.  Tate,  poet  laureate 
to  her  majesty.”  Now  we  know  without 
reading  a  single  line  of  it  that  it  is  not  poetry. 
Nahum  Tate,  one  of  the  worst  poetasters  in 
all  literature,  is  pilloried  in  The  Dunciad. 

The  volume  is  divided  into  five  parts: — 
(i)  English  Grammar;  (2)  Art  of  Poetry; 
(3)  Rhetoric,  or  the  Art  of  Persuasion;  (4) 
Logic,  or  the  Art  of  Reasoning;  (5)  Useful 
Companion. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  instruction  ma¬ 
terial  the  anticipation  of  modern  opinions 
wanes.  Logical  the  arrangement  is,  merely 
logical,  with  the  same  crustacean  formation 
imposed  upon  mathematics  by  the  peda¬ 
gogue  who  declared  that  everything  concern- 
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ing  the  number  one  should  be  mastered  be¬ 
fore  the  pupil  passes  to  any  knowledge  of 
two.  Teachers  must  be  practical,  let  who 
will  be  philosophical.  We  cannot  support 
the  arrangement  under  grammar.  The 
first  section  deals  with  letters,  the  second 
with  syllables,  the  third  with  words,  the 
fourth  with  sentences.  But  the  sensible 
practice  of  repetition  as  a  device  for  impart¬ 
ing  knowledge  is  used  consistently  from  the 
first  page.  Principle  and  directions  are 
stated  first  in  verse  for  the  sake  of  impres¬ 
sion,  then  repeated  in  prose  for  the  sake  of 
clearness: 

Grammar  does  all  the  Art  and  Knowledge  teach, 
According  to  the  Use  of  every  Speech, 

How  we  our  Thoughts  most  justly  may  express, 
In  Words  together  join’d  in  Sentences. 

Into  Four  Parts  the  Learn’d  this  Art  divide: 

The  First  to  Letters  is  precisely  tye’d; 

The  Second  does  to  Syllables  extend; 

I'he  Third  the  various  Rules  of  W^ords  commend; 
The  Fourth  itself  on  Sentences  does  spend. 

And  lest  you  should  not  recognize  the 
last  section  as  a  triplet  violating  the  regular 
doggerel  couplet,  the  three  lines  are  marked 
in  the  margin  by  a  brace.  No  doubt  the 
book  agents  of  Queen  Anne’s  time  drew 
particular  attention  of  teachers  about  to 
recommend  this  text  for  adoption  to  the 
plate  inserted  between  pages  4  and  5,  “Of  the 
Letters.”  Alphabets  in  Old  English,  Roman, 
and  Italian  styles  of  letters  are  shown,  but 
more  arresting  to  a  twentieth  century  eye 
are  the  additional  varieties  of  forms.  Re¬ 
collections  of  the  profession  of  Milton’s 
father  surge  into  our  minds  as  we  see  the 
labels — “Pipe  office”  (not  the  forerunner 
of  our  smoke-abatement  bureau),  “Exche¬ 
quer,”  “Court  hand,”  “Running  Court,” 
“Chancery  Gothic,”  “Chancery  Saxon,” 
“Old  Manuscript  Capitals,”  and  “Sampler 
Letters.”  So  this  last  fashion  goes  back  two 
hundred  years! 

This  section  on  grammar  with  its  long 
philological  notes  is  a  treasure  of  useful  and 
useless  lore — the  latter  usually  more  in¬ 
teresting  to  read  than  the  former.  Not  all 
grammatical  information  was  beyond  re¬ 


proach.  As  mathematics  still  has  its  shock¬ 
ing  phrases  so  had  language  nomenclature 
then.  Those  staid  letters,  the  vowels,  were, 
sad  to  say,  frequently  improper — at  least 
nine  times;  but  never  alone,  only  when  in  de¬ 
basing  companionship. 

Th’  improper  double  Vowels  we  declare 

Nine,  as  aa,  ea,  eo,  and  eu  are, 

le,  oa,  ue,  and  ui: 

But  all  their  several  Sounds  here  let  us  try. 

A  reader  has  the  conviction  that  since  it 
is  so  difficult  phonetically  to  separate  let¬ 
ters  from  syllables  there  will  be  little  to  in¬ 
clude  in  the  second  division  of  the  book. 
He  is  correct.  After  fifty-two  pages  about 
letters,  there  are  only  seven  about  syllables. 
Logic  has  forced  the  authors  to  adhere  to 
an  unwise — at  least,  over-balanced — pro¬ 
nouncement. 

If  we  pity  the  modern  youngster  who  must 
learn  so  many  more  geographical  names 
than  we  did  in  school,  and  for  Europe  must 
learn  a  new  set  every  month,  we  shall  feel 
our  wells  of  sympathy  tapped  for  him  in 
grammar,  too.  Two  centuries  ago,  there 
were  not  eight  parts  of  speech  (or  is  it  nine  ?) 
but  only  four: — names,  qualities,  affirma¬ 
tions,  and  particles  or  the  manner  of  words. 

Explanations  are  aptly  put,  though  they 
resulted  in  not  much  more  correctness  than 
does  our  careful  exegesis  to-day. 

In  the  first  person  simply  shall  foretells: 

In  will  a  threat,  or  else  a  promise  dwells. 

Shall  In  the  second  and  the  third  does  threat; 

IVill  simply  then  foretells  the  future  feat. 

In  passing,  do  not  miss  the  final  rime,  for 
the  light  it  throws  on  change  in  pronuncia¬ 
tion.  In  fact,  every  page  is  a  profile  of  the 
sounds  of  that  period.  At  no  time  does 
language  change  consistently.  (“Alas!  and 
woe' is  me!’*  cries  every  teacher).  In  -tion 
and  -sioHy  the  letters  io  formed  one  syllable, 
but  after  st  they  formed  two  syllables,  as  in 
combustion,  question.  There  were  slender 
and  fat  vowel  sounds  to  be  distinguished. 
The  following,  separate  to-day,  assonated  in 
Swift’s  and  Addison’s  speech — unless  the 
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Irishman  had  a  brogue;  vowels  in  these 
words  were  pronounced  exactly  alike:  sieve ^ 
shriek;  Romey  room  (so  the  puns  in  Shake¬ 
speare  were  still  audible);  doy  untOy  go,  no; 
leopardy  yeoman;  piercey  fierce  (but  this  was 
a  short  not  like  the  sound  in  field);  gaoly 
jail  (if  the  sensible  form  of  this  word  was 
known  then,  why  didn’t  Britishers  adopt  it 
and  spare  our  eyes  such  atrocities  as  The 
Ballad  of  Reading  GaoH);  shire y  machine; 
findy  appointy  join  (of  course).  The  initial 
consonant  in  chart  was  as  k  in  chord.  Most 
of  the  modern  un  forms  were  begun  by  in: 
— incirclcy  inartificialy  implex  (this  last  was 
introduced  by  Addison).  The  past  tense 
form  of  hid  had  no  final  e;  why  was  it  ever 
added? 

The  past  forms,  snozvedy  blowedy  were  pre¬ 
ferred  to  snezvy  blew;  but  we  have  accepted 
only  one  of  these  as  correct.  The  spelling 
ed  in  past  tense  forms  was  “found  only  in 
old  books,”  as  the  pronunciation  of  the  syl¬ 
lable  was  disappearing.  These  authors  were 
anticipating  phonetic  spelling  when  they 
regulated  the  form  as  burnd.  The  letter 
r  was  delightfully  termed  “the  dog  letter.” 

In  knowy  knavey  knacky  knight  the  initial  k 
sound  had  disappeared  entirely,  but  in  its 
place  there  remained  a  strange  residue — an 
h  sound  before  the  n.  In  weighty  mighty 
and  similar  words  the  gh  was  only  “softly 
pronounced,”  especially  by  persons  in  the 
North,  “but  by  politer  thrown  away  as  use¬ 
less.” 

A  study  of  the  section  on  words  shows 
more  details  concerning  the  growth  and 
shrinkage  of  vocabulary  than  wide  reading 
in  all  the  subsequent  literature  of  the  period 
will,  for  here  are  culled  the  actual  facts  of 
the  language  of  the  first  quarter  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  while  available  books 
may  not  offer  specimens  so  accurate.  Suavity 
was  dubbed  obsolete.  Concertation  w’as  an 
affected  word;  decertation  an  affected  word 
for  striving;  decession  as  bad  a  word  for  de¬ 
parting;  immarcessible  a  pedantic  term  for 
incorruptible.  Rather  quaint  is  the  ex¬ 
planation,  deriving  it  from  the  French,  of 
pansy  as  a  flower  (it  had  been  called  hearts¬ 
ease).  Many  words  then  listed  as  current 


will  be  regretted  by  lovers  of  good  sounds; 
homogeneal  and  heterogeneal  are  more  meli- 
fluous  than  our  sibilant  forms.  Another 
regrettable  loss  is  the  verb  in  differences 
them  from  one  another.”  Consistency  was 
displacing  the  -eth  verb  by  the  -s  form,  and 
making  reach  and  raught  conform  to  teach 
and  taughty  though  the  regular  pasts  are  re¬ 
corded,  reacKdy  heseech'dy  catch’d.  The  lo¬ 
cution  never  so  often  is  plainly  called  (illus¬ 
trating  again  the  permanence  of  rhetorical 
tags)  a  barbarism  “never  used  by  any  good 
author.” 

Spelling,  for  the  idlotisms  of  which  Mr. 
Havelock  Ellis  makes  such  an  unwarranted 
plea  in  The  Dance  of  Life,  was  as  chaotic 
then  as  now.  Diphthongs  (peace  to  their 
ashes)  were  common  in  common  words, 
oeconomy.  While  these  authors  could  not  turn 
the  classic  flood,  toward  which  their  peda¬ 
gogical  attitude  was  so  sane,  they  could  in¬ 
veigh  against  its  pseudo-classic  phase.  Why 
should  writers  of  English  imitate  the  French 
publique  instead  of  publick}  Quite  sensibly 
they  registered  that  the  final  k  was  needless. 
The  old  way  was  changing.  A  few  recommen¬ 
dations  make  us  blink.  The  book  asserts 
that  cism  and  fansy  are  correct.  As  many 
writers  confused  advice  and  advise  (even  in 
1925  they  do)  the  book  would  “difference” 
them.  Prepared  to  take  short  steps  at 
which  we  balk,  these  leaders  insisted  that 
would,  etc.,  should  be  spelled  woud,  cou'd. 
There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun  or  in 
English  textbooks.  Quotation  marks  in  some 
printing  have  shrunk  from  double  to  single, 
in  others  disappeared  entirely.  As  Mark 
Twain’s  rallying  cry  in  German  was, 
“Abolish  the  dative  case,”  so  recently 
Americans  have  shrieked,  “Wipe  out  the 
apostrophe!”  In  this  early  Grammar  there 
is  the  recommendation  that  in  the  plural 
the  possessive  be  understood  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  the  number  sign  alone;  that  there  be 
no  apostrophe  after  the  letter  s. 

In  general,  the  grammar  included  in  the 
volume  is  surprisingly  like  our  recent  or 
present  material,  though  some  of  the  nomen¬ 
clature  is  strange.  Adjectives,  it  is  re¬ 
corded,  were  called  by  some  teachers  adnounj. 
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While  a  few  quaintnesses  and  involutions 
similar  to  this  are  listed  in  the  instruction, 
there  is  a  decided  attempt  by  the  collabora¬ 
tors  to  simplify  complications  by  elimina¬ 
tion.  Therefore,  “copulative,  disjunctive, 
and  comparative  are  omitted  ...  to 
leave  out  all  that  unnecessary  jargon.” 

No  contemporary,  1  believe,  has  dis¬ 
criminated  accurately  how  much  grammar 
is  form  and  how  much  logic,  though  all  of  us 
realize  the  presence  of  both  in  usual  gram¬ 
matical  knowledge;  likewise,  I  believe  that 
no  modern  has  gone  further  than  logic  and 
insisted  that  metaphysics  should  serve  as  a 
basis  of  correctness  in  sentence  structure. 
Yet  one  must  remember  that  in  the  pseudo- 
classical  age  of  English  life  and  letters,  rule 
and  finish  were  the  criteria  of  all  activities 
from  religion  to  duelling.  “A  period  should 
consist  of  at  least  two  members  and  at  the 
most  of  four  because  beauty  proceeds  from 
the  equality  of  the  members,  and  equality 
supposes  at  least  two  terms.”  Those  of  us 
who  recall  Biblical  phraseology,  the  scope 
of  Victor  Hugo,  and  the  staccato  ejaculations 
of  the  Younger  School  of  novelists  will  be 
amazed  at  the  assertion: 

At  least,  Three  Words  a  Sentence  must  contain. 
Which  must  some  Sentiment  or  Thought  explain. 

Yet  the  sample  sentence  to  illustrate  this 
dictum  is:  “A  Lye  is  abominable.”  Our 
authors  must  have  enjoyed  discussing  gram¬ 
mar,  for  their  illustrations  become  more 
stimulating,  and  their  own  fancy  ranges  over 
wider  fields  of  human  Interest  and  endeavor. 
Echoes  of  periodical  literature  sound  from 
every  page. 

Cou’d  Ceclia  have  forgotten  me,  soon 
Might  Roger  have  gone  out  of  Town? 

When  the  Command  the  second  Person  takes. 
The  Pers’nal  Name  then  no  Appearance  makes. 

Love  making,  the  “soft  dalliance”  of  the 
age  could  be  admitted  into  a  prosy  school¬ 
book.  The  height  of  riotousness  is  reached 
in  Chapter  XI,  of  “Stops  or  Pauses  in 
Sentences”;  the  “Use  of  Marks  in  Writing,” 
and  “Abbreviations  of  Words.” 


Why  so  frolick?  why  so  merry? 

Is  your  Noddle  full  of  Sherry? 

For  the  teaching  of  poetry  the  advice  is 
as  sound  as  any  could  be.  It  was  impossible 
for  a  well-read  person  of  1710  to  prove  a 
renegade  to  the  actual  value  of  literature  in 
Latin  and  Greek,  upon  the  power  of  which 
nearly  all  expositors  of  teaching  have 
expatiated,  but  the  slavish  adherence  is  de¬ 
clared  unnecessary  in  a  refreshing  premise 
of  “  a  Word  or  two  to  the  Teachers.”  They 
should  read  the  best  translations  of  the  classic 
authors,  as  should  the  pupils  have  a  lesson 
in  them  every  day.  If  some  of  the  recent 
teaching  of  ancient  languages  in  the  United 
States  had  followed  these  precepts  there 
might  be  more  mature  men  and  women  who 
would  not  count  as  wasted  all  the  hours  spent 
upon  them  in  school  and  college.  One  may 
be  close  upon  a  great  discovery  yet  miss  it 
altogether.  In  a  discriminating  note  an 
author  is  taken  to  task  for  confusing  quan¬ 
tity  and  accent,  after  which  recognition 
of  the  two  different  qualities  of  words  a 
reader  has  the  right  to  expect  that  here  at 
last  English  poetry  will  be  judged  by  the 
one  it  possesses — accent,  not  from  the  one 
erroneously  attributed  to  it  by  enthusiasts 
w'hose  preconceptions  overbalanced  their 
observation.  That  the  authors  knew  what 
they  were  trying  to  talk  about,  although 
they  did  not  know  how  to  do  it,  is  plainly 
indicated  by  their  citing  the  two  words, 
records  and  records^  as  words  in  which  the 
syllables  are  either  long  or  short  as  the  mea¬ 
sure  requires.  They  meant  the  accent  here 
as  in  all  their  paragraphs.  How  ignorant 
they  were  is  exposed  by  this  statement  from 
the  third  paragraph  on  poetry.  “Accent 
is  the  rising  and  falling  of  the  Voice,  above 
or  under  its  usual  Tone,  but  an  Art  of  which 
we  have  little  Use,  and  know  less  in  the 
English  Tongue.” 

There  is  much  good  comment  in  the  sec¬ 
tion,  so  much  in  fact,  that  the  lapses  are  all 
the  more  amazing.  Common  sense  is  almost 
always  the  guiding  principle:  variety  in 
rhythm  is  explained  and  praised,  Dryden 
is  quoted  often  but  the  appropriateness  of 
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using  Tom  and  Bess  in  pastoral  poems  in¬ 
stead  of  Damon  and  Phyllis  is  vaunted.  I 
know  of  an  American  rhetoric  once  widely 
used  which  declared  “a  line  of  one  foot,  if 
there  were  any,  would  be  called  monometer.” 
Had  its  author  never  heard  of  Robert  Her¬ 
rick,  had  he  never  seen  the  short  lines  (the 
rimes  couees)  of  lilting  songs.?  A  host  of 
analogous  questions  surges  through  one’s 
mind  as  one  notes  that  these  grammarians 
had  read  everything  in  Shakespeare  with 
keen  appreciation  and  real  understanding, 
yet  so  little  did  they  exercise  their  observa¬ 
tion  upon  those  sparkles  of  song,  and  so 
badly  had  they  canvassed  English  poetry 
from  Ben  Jonson  on,  that  they  could  write 
seriously,  “Stanzas  have  been  endeavor’d 
to  be  introduced,  but  never  yet  have  been 
able  to  establish  themselves.”  Use  has  so 
mellowed  its  sound,  or  abuse  has  so  dulled 
our  sensibilities  that  to-day  we  do  not  cavil 
at  the  mixed  metaphors  in  “To  be  or  not  to 
be.”  Are  we  as  merciful  toward  any 
exuberance  only  a  century  old.?  Let  us 
grant  these  authors  the  perfect  right  to 
analyze  the  mixed  tropes,  for  they  o’erweigh 
any  censure  for  that  by  their  wholehearted 
approbation  of  the  greatness  of  Shakespeare. 

We  must  regard  Truth  and  Fensimilitude. 
As  when  the  Poet  makes  a  Madman  speak  just 
as  a  Madman  does;  or  as  it  is  probable  he  wou’d 
do.  For  this  see  King  Lear  in  Shakespeare. 

The  Diction  Must  the  Sentiments  unfold, 

Which  in  their  proper  Language  must  be  told. 

The  highest  tribute  paid  by  them  to  the 
playwright  is  one  of  the  fundamentals  of  all 
dramatic  criticism,  “Shakespeare  is  excel¬ 
lent  in  this  Distinction  of  Characters,  and 
he  should  be  thoroughly  studied  on  this 
Head.” 

The  common  sense  of  these  authors  is 
exemplified  on  every  page  of  the  section 
devoted  to  rhetoric  and  logic.  It  is  true 
there  are  dozens  of  names  for  diflFerent 
figures  of  speech,  here  denominated  as 
“passions”  or  “tropes,”  from  correction 
and  suppression  through  irresolution  and 
suspension  to  prevention  and  applause,  all 
of  which  we  have  discarded  as  recognizable 


tropes,  but  for  several  others  we  have  done 
no  more  than  rename  them  or  even  split 
them  into  more  involved  refinements.  We 
speak  of  personification  instead  of  represen¬ 
tation,  and  we  have  split  transmutation  into 
metonymy  and  synecdoche — not  obvious 
improvements.  Few  modern  rhetorics  have 
said  any  more  clearly  what  is  eternally  true 
of  appropriateness  in  diction. 

Elegance  comprehends  the  Purity  of  the 
Language,  and  the  Perspicuity:  In  the  Choice  of 
Words  we  must  have  peculiar  Regard  to  their 
Purity’,  that  is,  we  must  take  care  that  they  be 
genuine,  that  is,  free  of  our  Tongue,  not  Foreign; 
that  they  be  not  obsolete,  or  quite  out  of  Use;  for 
both  these  will  not  only  affect  the  Perspicuity  of 
what  you  deliver,  but  discover  either  Rusticity, 
or  great  Affectation,  and  often  give  an  uncouth 
and  rough  Cadence  to  your  Sentences,  which  a 
good  Style  refuses;  and  Care  must  be  taken  to 
avoid  vulgar  and  low  Words,  (the  Language  of 
the  Mob).  This  robs  what  you  say  of  that 
Dignity  you  should  aim  at.  Sir  Roger  V Estrange, 
and  some  of  our  Divines  too,  have  been  guilty  in 
Subjects  of  Importance  and  Majesty.  But  as 
you  must  not  affect  too  great  Brevity  on  one  side, 
so  on  the  other,  you  must  not  aspire  to  too  great 
a  loftiness;  both  being  Enemies  to  that  Perspicu¬ 
ity,  w'hlch  must  always  be  your  particular  Care. 

This  universe  is,  after  all  speculation,  the 
scene  of  our  existence.  Not  by  any  stretch 
of  imagination  or  any  exercise  of  thought 
can  we  remove  ourselves  from  the  practical 
affairs  of  actual  living,  in  which  the  most 
potent  factor  is  the  rule  of  compromise  from 
the  balancing  of  the  pain  and  joy  of  bearing 
children  to  the  weighing  of  relief  of  the  dying 
and  the  grief  of  the  survivors  at  the  other 
extremit}"  of  life.  All  action,  if  not  all 
thought,  is  the  result  of  compromise  and 
custom.  Educators,  especially  of  the  young, 
frequently  overlook  this  potent  rule  of  life, 
and  try  to  torture  logical  explanations  into 
serving  for  signally  illogical  conventional 
customs.  So  powerful  is  this  operant  in 
language,  at  least,  that  the  authors  of  the 
English  Grammar  of  two  centuries  ago  de¬ 
creed  that  all  questions  must  be  solved  bj' 
custom,  even  to  “declaring  that  one  is 
greater  than  two.” 


VOCATIONAL  ORIENTATION  FOR  THE  COLLEGE  STUDENT 

Lorine  Pruette 


(“What  will  you  do  with  it?”  was  so  chilling  a  question  Goyar’s  father  asked  regarding  the  rajah’s 
prize,  the  blue  pearl,  that  the  youth  threw  it  away.  Dr.  Pruette,  teaching  sociology  at  Smith  College, 
proposes  preparedness  to  answer  the  perpetual  and  disconcerting  but  always  pertinent  enquiry  pur¬ 
suing  a  student:  “What  are  you  going  to  do?”] 


Despite  the  fact  that  great  numbers 
of  the  college  graduates  of  every 
June  are  to  enter  immediately  upon 
their  vocational  careers  and  despite  the  fur¬ 
ther  fact  that  the  cultural  college  does  not, 
properly  speaking,  “fit”  the  student  for  any 
precise  occupation,  only  sporadic  and  un¬ 
standardized  attempts  seem  to  be  made  to 
offer  to  these  young  men  and  women  any 
form  of  assistance  in  bridging  the  gap  be¬ 
tween  the  two  dissimilar  forms  of  existence, 
the  in-college  and  after-college.  The  fact 
that  colleges  are  not  doing  more  in  this  re¬ 
spect  to  aid  their  students  to  meet  the  dif- 
cult  problems  of  adjustment  upon  which  the 
building  of  their  harmonious  life  depends 
is  due  not  so  much  to  incapacity  as  to  fear. 

The  “Old  Guard”  of  the  classics  derive 
this  fear  of  anything  which  may  be  termed 
vocational  from  a  fairly  natural  but  fictitious 
association.  Vocational  orientation  for  the 
college  student  is  a  need  quite  unconnected 
with  the  problem  of  “vocational  education,” 
and  is  simply  a  recognition  of  the  ignorance 
and  inexperience  of  the  young  persons  who 
are  being  each  year  precipitated  into  the 
complex  vocational  life  of  to-day.  But  the 
advocates  of  the  cultural  college  in  its  purest 
essence  are  not  so  bigoted  as  they  sometimes 
may  seem.  They  are  not  all  of  them  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  “callsthenic”  value  of  Latin 
syntax,  but  have  simply  fastened  upon,  let 
us  say,  Latin  syntax  as  the  symbol  of  an 
ancient  and  gracious  culture  which  they 
feel  should  be  perpetuated,  and  any  fear  of 
“vocational  guidance”  based  soundly  upon 
this  desire  should  be  laid  at  rest  by  a  closer 
acquaintance  with  what  is  intended  by  the 
vocational  process. 


There  are  two  customary  methods  of  as¬ 
sisting  the  individual  to  attack  and  solve 
his  vocational  problem,  in  so  far  as  this  is 
attacked  scientifically.  One  of  these  me¬ 
thods  has  its  roots  in  what  has  been  termed 
occupational  sociology,  the  other  in  voca¬ 
tional  psychology.  Each  is  concerned  with 
presenting  to  the  individual  information 
which  is  expected  to  be  of  value  to  him  in 
achieving  his  vocational  adaptation  to  the 
conditions  under  which  he  must  live. 

Vocational  psychology  at  present  draws 
heavily  upon  the  mechanism  of  mental 
measurements.  Tentative  occupational- 
intelligence  standards  or  norms  are  being 
developed,  which  permit  the  placing  with 
some  precision  of  the  individual  in  his  oc¬ 
cupational  area  as  determined  by  his  intelli¬ 
gence  capacity.  This  is,  to  be  sure,  merely 
a  refinement  of  the  method  of  observation  by 
which  Plato  apportioned  his  classes  of  work¬ 
ers  on  the  basis  of  occupational  fitness. 

Vocational  psychology  must  in  the  future 
contribute  largely  to  the  character  or  per¬ 
sonality  measurements  upon  which  atten¬ 
tion  is  now  being  turned.  It  is  coming  to 
be  seen  that  an  intelligence  test  can  block  out 
for  the  individual  certain  things  which  he 
can  not  do  with  much  greater  certainty  than 
it  can  indicate  what  he  can  do,  and  the  vari¬ 
able  factor  which  renders  prediction  still 
uncertain  is  considered  as  a  complex  of 
such  traits  as  initiative.  Industry,  honesty, 
reliability,  leadership,  affective  level,  etc. 
These  have  been  taken  into  consideration 
more  or  less  by  rating  scales  resulting  from 
personal,  individual,  or  group  judgment, 
the  authority  of  which  is  not  yet  determined 
and  examinations  purporting  to  test  emo- 
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tional  reactions  or  personality  traits  are 
beginning  to  be  used.  The  effect  of  the 
affective  level,  or  general  emotional  tone, 
upon  achievement  has  not  been  worked  out, 
but  may  possibly  prove  to  have  as  striking 
results  as  those  found  by  Cannon  in  study¬ 
ing  some  of  the  specific  emotions.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  all  this,  trade  tests,  so-called,  are 
included  by  courtesy  under  vocational  psy¬ 
chology,  although  in  many  cases  these  rep¬ 
resent  simply  a  short-hand  method  of  de¬ 
termining  the  individual’s  occupational  ex¬ 
perience. 

The  other  source  of  information  is  that 
furnished  by  occupational  sociology,  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  the  various  features  of 
the  particular  occupations  in  such  respects 
as  hours  of  labor,  remuneration,  education- 
requirement,  apprentice-  or  training-require¬ 
ment,  seasonal  characteristics  or  constancy 
of  employment,  saturation  of  the  field  (ra¬ 
tio  of  workers  to  demand),  opportunities  for 
advancement,  etc.  Most  of  the  books  on 
the  market  of  a  vocational  character  con¬ 
fine  themselves  to  descriptions  of  some  of 
these  phases  in  a  related  group  of  occupa¬ 
tions.  A  necessity  at  present  is  an  ade¬ 
quate  classification  of  the  occupations  based 
upon  social  groupings  showing  their  natural 
relationships  and  indicating  those  lines  of 
advancement  which  may,  after  Lester  F. 
Ward,  be  termed  “sympodial.”  But  occu¬ 
pational  sociology  is  broader  than  this  and 
embraces  within  its  extent  not  merely  a 
consideration  of  the  specific  occupations, 
but  also,  and  most  important  of  all,  a  gen¬ 
eral  understanding  of  the  present  stupen¬ 
dous  and  complex  division  of  social  labor^ 
by  which  all  the  work  of  the  world,  both 
remunerative  and  voluntary,  is  covered. 

To  offer  to  the  graduating  class  of  the  col¬ 
lege  a  psychological  Information  service  that 
should  present  each  student  with  an  outline 
of  his  capacities  in  so  far  as  standardized 
tests  and  correlated  judgments  can  furnish 
this,  would  not  unduly  tax  the  psychology 
departments  nor  would  it  jeopardize  the  cus¬ 
tomary  academic  courses.  College  students 

•See  Chapter  ii,  “Division  of  Social  Lal>or”  in  the  writer’s 
ft'cmen  and  Leisure.  Dutton,  1924. 


are  the  “victims”  of  many  psychological 
tests,  but  these  are,  as  a  rule,  for  the  sake 
of  establishing  norms  for  the  tests,  or  of 
raising  the  standards  for  college  entrance, 
whereas  only  the  changed  point  of  view 
would  in  many  cases  be  required  to  turn 
these  into  a  channel  of  vocational  usefulness. 

Nor  need  courses  in  occupational  sociology 
prove  disruptive  of  the  even  tenor  of  college 
life.  The  mere  teaching  of  economics  and 
sociology  represents  a  recognition  of  prob¬ 
lems  of  adaptation  to  an  actual  environ¬ 
ment,  even  the  teaching  of  aesthetics  is  a 
factor  in  the  production  of  a  harmonious 
adjustment  to  living,  and  all  education  is 
in  the  broad  sense  “applied,”  because  it 
contributes  to  the  attainment  of  the  Greek 
ideal  of  the  “good  life.”  The  course  which 
follows  has  been  arranged  with  a  view  to 
inclusion  in  the  college  curriculum.  It  is 
to  a  slight  degree  a  hybrid  between  the  two 
fields  of  vocational  psychology  and  occu¬ 
pational  sociology,  although  its  emphasis  Is 
chiefly  sociological.  The  college  girl  is  pe¬ 
culiarly  lacking  in  experience  which  should 
aid  her  In  adjustment  to  her  vocational 
career  so  that  her  first  years  out  of  college 
often  prove  unduly  difficult  and  are  some¬ 
times  marked  by  disheartening  failures  due 
to  her  lack  of  orientation  in  the  w^orld  In 
which  she  must  live.  The  outline  below 
has  been  arranged  with  her  needs  in  mind, 
but  can  be  changed  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  college  boy. 

A  Course  in  Vocational  Adjustment 
{to  be  offered  to  college  students) 

I.  The  Division  of  Social  Labor. 

1.  Its  extensiveness  and  increasing  complexity. 

2.  The  interdependence  of  parts  (following 
Durkheim). 

3.  Social  contribution  In  all  work  answering  a 
need  of  society. 

4.  The  need  of  vocational  orientation. 

II.  Individual  Similarities  and  Dissimilarities. 

1.  Health,  vigor,  endurance. 

2.  Range  in  intelligence. 

3.  Personality  traits  (other  than  intelligence). 

4.  Structural  factors. 

a.  Skill,  sensory  and  Imagery  aptitudes. 

5.  Variations  in  emotivity. 

a.  From  Individual  to  Individual. 

b.  In  the  same  Individual. 
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6.  Variations  in  interest  (whether  instinctive  or 
habitistic). 

a.  Work  with  people  or  work  with  things. 

b.  Work  indoors  and  outdoors,  detailed  and 
broad  planning,  constructing  and  or¬ 
ganizing,  methodical  and  varied, 
etc.,  (following  Miner). 

c.  Importance  of  Interest. 

(1)  General  interest  drive. 

(2)  Vocational  determinant. 

(3)  Stimulus  to  specific  occupational 
endeavor. 

7.  Intelligence  as  a  factor  in  vocational  malad¬ 
justment. 

8.  Affective  Factors  in  vocational  maladjust¬ 
ment. 

III.  Occupational  Similarities  and  Dissimilarities. 

1.  Occupational-Intelligence  Standards. 

2.  General  characteristics  of  four  large  group¬ 
ings: 

a.  Professional  occupations. 

b.  Commercial  occupations. 

(1)  Mental  work  section. 

(2)  Manual  w'ork  section. 

c.  Maintenance  occupations. 

d.  Craft  (or  productive)  occupations. 

IV.  Field  of  Activity  for  the  College  Graduate  (on 
the  basis  of  Intelligence). 

1.  Professions. 

2.  business  professions. 

3.  Commercial  occupations  (mental  work 
section). 

V.  Attitudes. 

1.  The  professional  attitude. 

2.  The  business  attitude. 

3.  The  dilettante  attitude  versus  the  working- 
for-a-living  attitude. 

\  I-X.  Analysis  of  various  occupations  (under  IV)  ac¬ 
cording  to: 

1.  Requirements. 

a.  Kducatlon,  general  and  specific, 
h.  Training  or  apprentice-ship.  “Experi¬ 
ence.” 

c.  Variations  among  occupations,  some 
stressing  a,  some  h. 

2.  Conditions  of  work. 

3.  Remuneration. 

4.  Advancement. 

5.  Traditions  of  occupation. 


XI.  Disqualifications  of  being  a  woman. 

1.  Few  legal  disqualifications  on  work  of  wo¬ 
men. 

2.  Possibility  of  increase  of  legal  disqualifica¬ 
tions. 

3.  Problems  of  equal  opportunities  and  equal 
wages. 

4.  “Conventional”  disqualifications. 

a.  Need  for  meeting  these  objectively  and 
imper.sonally,  in  realization  that  the 
product  of  ages  cannot  be  dissipated  in 
a  generation. 

5.  Subjective,  or  personal  attitude,  disqualifi¬ 
cations. 

a.  The  taboo  of  gentility. 

XII.  Vocation  of  Motherhood  in  its  relations  to  other 
Vocations. 

1.  As  a  part  of  the  division  of  social  labor. 

2.  Part-time  occupations  and  the  opportunity 
they  offer  to  harmonize  home  and  outside 
duties. 

3.  The  obligations  of  leisure. 

XIII.  Social  Wastage:  Failure  of  any  group  to  con¬ 
tribute  its  full  share  to  the  division  of  social 
labor. 

XIV.  The  Long-Time  View:  Building  a  Life. 

I.  Dual  desires  for  women  and  dangers  of  in¬ 
hibiting  natural  impulses. 

XV.  Methods  of  Getting  a  Job. 

It  is  believed  that  this  course  in  vocational 
orientation  offers  one  method  hy  which  for 
the  college  student  there  may  he  set  up  a 
natural  relation  between  the  theory  of  the 
college  studies  and  the  actual  practice  in 
which  the  student  must  take  part  once  the 
college  doors  have  closed.  It  consists  of 
occupational  and  p.sychological  information 
and  has  no  direct  connection  with  occupa¬ 
tional  training.  It  is  offered  simply  as  a 
possible  guide  to  assist  the  college  student 
in  securing  as  adequate  and  satisfying  an 
adaptation  to  the  vocational  career  and  to 
the  world  in  general  as  may  he  humanly 
possible. 


Is  it  not  the  glory  of  the  people  of  America,  that  whilst  they  have  paid  a  decent  regard 
to  the  opinions  of  former  times  and  other  nations,  they  have  not  suffered  a  blind  veneration 
for  antiquity,  for  custom  or  for  names,  to  overrule  the  suggestions  of  their  own  good  sense, 
the  knowledge  of  their  own  situation,  and  the  lesson  of  their  owm  experience? 

— James  Madison. 


BE  A  GOOD  BOY 

Isabel  F.  Bellows 


[Here’s  a  charming  bit  of  practical  moralizing  from  a  gentlewoman  who  with  her  husband,  John 
A.  Bellows,  conducted  a  favorite  school  in  Portland,  Maine,  and  a  later  one  in  Boston.  In  both  they 
learned  a  great  deal  about  young  people;  the  more  they  learned,  the  more  they  admired.  Mrs.  Bellows 
now  lives  in  Alinneapolis  and  finds  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  young  America  there  as  interesting 
as  in  New  England.] 


WHAT  is  it  to  be  a  good  boy  ?  Alas, 
who  knows!  It  is  probable  that  no 
four  words  in' the  English  language 
are  so  much  and  so  commonly  used,  and  so 
little  understood  as  these.  What  does  a  boy 
have  to  do  to  be  a  good  boy?  Who  can 
explain  that  large  and  vague  command  so 
that  a  child  may  be  sure  what  is  meant  by 
it,  and  which  it  has  not  always  been  found 
perfectly  easy  for  even  adults  to  put  in 
practice!  One  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
making  this  command  attractive  as  well  as 
comprehensible  to  a  child  is  that  the  ex¬ 
planation,  if  asked  for,  usually  consists  in 
negatives.  “Do  not  tear  your  clothes”; 
“Do  not  get  yourself  dirty”;  “Do  not  take 
things  from  the  pantry  shelves”;  “Do  not 
wake  the  baby”;  “Do  not  tease  the  cat”; 
“Do  not  go  beyond  the  street  corner”;  etc. 
Now  no  one  ever  got  anywhere  by  means  of 
a  negative.  Thou  shall  not  lacks  all  in¬ 
spiration;  though  there  have  been  times 
when  a  “no”  at  the  right  moment  was  more 
powerful  and  even  more  inspiring  than  a 
yes. 

But  the  command  or  entreaty,  “Be  a 
good  boy,”  besides  the  disadvantage  of 
being  more  or  less  incomprehensible,  has 
another  quality  which  is  perhaps  somewhat 
irritating.  Few  persons  of  average  intelli¬ 
gence  and  ordinary  education,  even  from 
their  childhood  seriously  doubt  that,  as  Mr. 
Browning  has  put  it,  “It  is  better  to  be  good 
than  bad,”  though  it  may  not  be  so  amus¬ 
ing  temporarily;  vide  the  small  girl,  who, 
after  listening  to  a  description  of  a  heaven 
with  golden  streets,  harps,  angels,  and  no¬ 
thing  particular  to  do,  asked  gently,  “Don’t 


you  suppose  God  would  let  us  go  down  to 
hell  sometimes  Saturday  afternoons,  and 
have  a  little  fun?” 

The  idea  that  goodness  is  synonymous 
with  dullness,  and  yet  is  the  only  path  recom¬ 
mended  by  our  elders  is  the  source  of  much 
misunderstanding  on  this  important  sub¬ 
ject,  and  of  course  in  these  days  of  cheap 
movies  and  many  diversions  good  and  bad 
for  children,  they  do  not  intend  to  be  dull, 
though  few  of  them  would  go  so  far  as  defi¬ 
nitely  to  repudiate  Browning’s  large  and 
simple  statement  in  whatever  way  it  may 
have  been  presented  to  them. 

The  command  to  be  “a  good  boy”  is  in 
reality  too  large  a  proposition  to  be  attrac¬ 
tive  to  the  mind  of  the  average  child.  It 
has  come  to  mean  too  often,  “Do  nothing 
new  and  interesting,  try  no  experiments, 
follow  the  beaten  track”;  whereas  the  only 
possibility  of  evolving  something  better  from 
the  beings  with  foreheads  villainously  low 
has  been,  and  is  now,  by  being  alert,  doing 
a  great  deal,  trying  incessant  experiments, 
and  leaving  the  beaten  track  for  a  better 
one.  Jesus  Himself  was  not  the  conventional 
idea  of  “a  good  boy,”  when  He  left  His  father 
and  mother  without  warning  at  Jerusalem 
to  argue  with  the  doctors  in  the  Temple. 
They  sought  Him  sorrowing,  and  reproached 
Him  for  His  thoughtlessness. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  twenty-five  or 
thirty  years  much  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  direction  of  a  right  understanding  of 
children,  as  we  know;  and  like  all  experi¬ 
ments  in  reform,  we  sometimes  feel  as  if 
the  pendulum  had  swung  too  far  toward 
the  other  side,  and  the  importance  of  our 
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children’s  likes  and  dislikes  was  considered 
too  openly,  and  taken  too  seriously,  but  the 
admonition  to  “be  a  good  boy”  has  not  been 
abolished,  or  indeed  very  much  abated  on 
that  account. 

The  remedy  for  this  vague  and  futile  in¬ 
junction  is,  as  we  all  know,  in  providing 
some  definite  occupation  either  of  work  or 
play,  whichever  is  most  convenient  at  the 
time,  that  will  interest  the  boy,  and  leave 
him  to  do  the  best  he  can  at  it.  We  all 
know  this,  as  I  say,  but  as  yet  we  only 
partially  realize  its  great  influence  and  eflPect 
upon  a  boy’s  character.  It  demands  serious 
thought  on  the  part  of  parents,  and  of  course 
mistakes  may  be  made,  as  in  the  case  of 
every  other  problem  that  involves  unknown 
possibilities,  but  nothing  in  the  world  is 
more  worth  while,  and  no  investment  pays 
larger  dividends. 

I  have  heard  much  discussion  as  to 
whether  children  should  be  paid  for  work 
they  do  for  their  parents,  and  excellent 
reasons  can  be  given  on  both  sides  of  this 
question,  in  which,  like  all  difficult  questions, 
the  right  side,  whichever  it  may  be,  if  carried 
too  far,  becomes  the  wrong  side.  If  the 
spirit  of  mutual  understanding  and  affection 
prevails  in  a  household,  helpfulness  on  both 
sides  comes  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  is  a 
habit  of  life  which  makes  for  happiness. 
But  when  a  boy  (or  a  girl)  does  extra  jobs 
which  require  patience  and  intelligence,  and 
his  family  can  afford  to  pay,  the  laborer  is 
worthy  of  his  hire  and  learns  valuable 
lessons  from  the  experience:  lessons  as  to 
the  value  of  work  as  an  earning  power,  and 
the  difference  in  the  financial  value  of  good 
work  and  that  of  work  poorly  done.  He  can 
learn  the  joy  of  generous  giving,  and  the 
wisdom  of  frugality,  and  gain  an  uncon¬ 
scious  habit  of  “being  a  good  boy”  at  the 
same  time,  like  those  who  do  God’s  will  and 
know  it  not. 

But  play,  of  course,  is  as  important  a 
factor  in  the  education  of  youth  as  work, 
and  as  full  of  discipline.  Moreover,  the 


need  of  “being  a  good  boy”  is  quite  as  es¬ 
sential  in  one  pursuit  as  in  the  other,  and 
its  meaning  made  more  clear  in  sports  than 
in  the  business  of  daily  life,  and  infinitely 
more  so  than  in  idle  freedom,  in  which  there 
is  little  chance  of  explaining  it  at  all,  as  I 
have  already  pointed  out.  Everyone  knows 
the  characteristics  of  “a  good  sport.” 
Honesty,  patience,  cheerfulness  and  self- 
control  are  the  main  requisites,  and  these 
go  far  toward  the  making  of  “a  good  boy,” 
whatever  he  may  be  about.  If  the  damaged 
phrase  “a  good  boy”  could  be  understood 
to  carry  the  same  distinction  as  “a  good 
sport,”  instead  of  as  in  the  now  happily 
receding  past  being  interpreted  as  a  charac¬ 
ter  showing  weakness  akin  to  stupidity, 
a  great  step  forward  would  be  taken  in 
the  mutual  understanding  between  parents 
and  children,  and  the  prospect  of  such  a 
possibility  grows  constantly  more  encourag- 
ing. 

The  summer  camps,  wisely  and  fairly 
managed,  have  been  an  immense  factor  for 
enlightenment  in  these  respects.  Whole¬ 
some  and  definite  occupation,  with  as  defi¬ 
nite  penalities  for  disobedience,  or  even 
carelessness,  which  is  almost  as  dangerous, 
always  meted  out  when  deserved,  teaches 
boys  and  girls  (sometimes,  alas,  for  the 
first  time)  not  only  self-control,  but  obe¬ 
dience.  Perhaps  I  am  not  going  too  far 
when  I  say  that  no  child  begins  to  under¬ 
stand  what  real  love  means  until  he  or  she 
has  learned  to  obey. 

I  am  aware  that  these  words  are  but  a  drop 
cast  into  the  advancing  ocean  of  child  cul¬ 
ture,  and  child  freedom,  which  looks  at 
times  as  if  it  might  carry  us  beyond  our 
depth;  but  every  great  advance  has  that 
aspect  at  times,  and  if  only  parents  and 
teachers  will  cooperate  wisely,  and  think 
not  sentimentally  but  rationally  and  ex¬ 
perimentally  about  what  the  words  “be 
good”  really  mean  to  children,  being  “a 
good  boy”  will  seem  more  possible  and  more 
desirable  to  them  than  it  does  now. 


THE  SUMMER  CAMl^ 

Joseph  Stagg  Lawrence 

[It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  more  striking  instance  of  the  school  man’s  influence  toward  order, 
efficiency,  and  success  than  in  this  generation’s  development  of  the  summer  resorts  for  boys  and  girls. 
Mr.  Lawrence,  a  graduate  of  Princeton,  now  of  its  faculty,  has  long  given  attention  to  the  problem  of 
the  young  person  during  the  summer.  The  school  closes;  the  parents  are  at  a  loss.  If  left  to  their 
own  devices  the  boys  and  girls  waste  time  without  aim  or  purpose.  Not  infrequently  they  get  into 
serious  mischief.  Mr.  Lawrence,  serving  \vith  our  troops  in  France  and  Germany,  directing  summer 
camps  at  home,  teaching  in  the  department  of  economics  and  social  institutions,  puts  into  this  article 


the  experience  and  judgment  of  an  authority.] 

The  summer  camp  is  the  direct  result 
of  the  super-civilization  of  this,  the 
twentieth  century.  In  no  era  since 
human  existence  first  took  form  have  in¬ 
ventions  contributed  so  liberally  to  the 
refinement  of  the  material  conditions  of  life 
as  during  the  last  twenty-five  years.  To 
enumerate  them  would  make  but  a  tire¬ 
some  recital  of  facts  which  constitute  in¬ 
tegral  circumstances  of  our  ever}'  day  lives. 
The  mechanical  genius  of  an  inventive  age 
has  garbed  our  existence  with  ermine. 

In  the  ultimate  analysis  of  things  we  find 
that  we  are  animals  with  almost  immutable 
natures,  with  instincts  and  fundamental 
needs  to  which  the  ultra-organized  activities 
of  our  urban  centres  can  with  difficulty  be 
reconciled.  The  faculties  with  which  we 
are  endowed  w'ere  not  originally  constituted 
with  such  conditions  in  view.  We  are  by 
nature  the  creatures  of  the  fields,  the  forests, 
and  the  streams.  Only  the  imperative  ne¬ 
cessities  of  food  and  protection  have  com¬ 
pelled  us  to  forsake  the  existence  and  depart 
the  environment  to  which  w'e  are  all  na¬ 
turally  adapted.  At  frequent  Intervals  our 
natures  revolt  at  the  artificial  lives  we  lead 
and  w’e  go  to  the  country,  the  seashore  or 
the  mountains  according  as  our  inclinations 
choose  and  our  purses  dictate.  But  go  we 
must.  The  towns  and  cities  w'e  must  leave. 
For  a  shorter  or  longer  time  we  must  revive 
once  more  those  contacts  in  which  our  souls 
discover  the  only  final  repose.  That  es¬ 
cape  is  categorical. 


It  is  here  that  the  summer  camp  enters. 
It  is  to  the  summer  camp  that  your  boy 
and  mine  can  flee  as  from  an  enervating 
reality.  Here  he  can  store  up  a  fund  of 
spiritual  and  physical  energy  that  will  for¬ 
tify  him  against  disease  and  sustain  him 
in  the  conflicts  of  life.  Unimpeded  sun¬ 
shine,  an  atmosphere  uncontaminated  by 
foul  and  noxious  gases,  the  peace  of  nature 
and  an  armistice  from  the  teeming  streets 
strident  with  a  thousand  noises,  the  whole¬ 
some  pastimes  and  stimulating  companion¬ 
ships  of  a  boyhood  that  should  be  sacred 
and  inviolate,  the  food  that  would  gratify 
the  palate  of  a  king  and  the  leadership  that 
makes  men,  these  are  the  things  that  the 
summer  camp  offers  your  boy. 

What  are  the  essentials  of  a  good  summer 
camp.^  First  of  all  comes  intelligent  and 
capable  management.  It  is  charged  with 
the  duties  of  vicarious  parentage  than  which 
there  is  no  greater  responsibility.  Nothing 
that  meets  the  eye  of  the  most  observant 
mother  should  escape  its  attention  or  fail 
to  evoke  its  immediate  concern  and  ef¬ 
fective  action.  This  requires  intelligence 
and  an  interest  in  children  that  is  untainted 
by  an  ulterior  avarice.  Commercialism 
desecrates  the  sentiment. 

The  intelligence  which  must  be  an  essen¬ 
tial  attribute  of  able  management  is  of  a 
peculiar  nature  and  must  be  associated  with 
very  definite  characteristics  of  another  sort. 
It  must  have  dimension  and  quality  hut 
above  all  it  must  have  elasticity.  If  the 
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mental  attitude  of  the  management  displays 
the  slightest  symptom  of  a  hardening  of  the 
arteries  such  a  manifestation  of  impending 
senility  would  immediately  and  unequivo¬ 
cally  disqualify  it.  The  writer  knows  one 
camp  director  who  unceasingly  boasts  of 
fourteen  years  of  camping  experience.  His 
senile  infirmity  is  apparent  not  only  in 
his  appearance  but  in  his  views.  To  him 
those  fourteen  years  constitute  the  fourteen 
absolute  and  final  points  of  personal  per¬ 
fection.  Omniscience  is  defined  as  fourteen 
years  of  camping  experience.  His  own  per¬ 
suasive  eloquence  has  lulled  him  into  an 
imperturbable  and  smug  complacency  im¬ 
mune  to  the  blasting  of  all  reasoning.  His 
camp  is  in  consequence  a  static  rather  than 
a  dynamic  influence.  Management  must 
be  alert,  vigorous,  ever  willing  and  prepared 
to  learn  and  with  a  point  of  view  that  can 
understand  with  sympathy  the  psychology 
of  a  child.  Fo  the  parent  who  has  a  boy 
to  send  to  camp  1  would  administer  this  first 
injunction.  Examine  well  the  character  of 
the  management  and  examine  it  through 
the  eyes  of  your  boy. 

In  the  second  place  and  closely  related  to 
the  management  in  the  nature  of  the  in¬ 
fluence  which  it  exerts,  is  the  character  of 
the  staff.  Is  the  management  capable  of 
attracting  a  good  faculty  and  is  it  capable 
of  eliciting  and  retaining  its  loyalty?  The 
mark  of  a  good  camp  is  a  small  turnover  in 
its  staff.  That  insures  experience  and  ma¬ 
turity  of  personnel.  The  faculty  must 
consist  of  men  who  are  not  only  expert  in 
the  tasks  which  they  discharge  but  who  are 
of  such  outstanding  personality  that  they 
provoke  the  admiration  and  attach  the  de¬ 
votion  of  the  boys.  Personality  is  the 
vehicle  which  carries  the  lesson  to  the  boy. 
No  amount  of  abstract  preachment  and 
sermonizing  will  develop  the  latent  charac¬ 
ter  of  your  boy  as  will  the  visible  precept  of 
a  leader  whom  he  likes.  Nothing  is  com¬ 
parable  to  the  eloquence  of  conduct  in  ele¬ 
vating  the  moral  attainments  of  the  race. 
That  is  true  with  adults.  It  is  truer  with 
boys. 

The  requisites  so  far  enumerated  have 


been  entirely  spiritual  in  content.  Fhe  body 
has  certain  definite  material  requirements 
which  must  be  properly  gratified.  The  first 
of  these  is  food.  A  good  camp  should  have 
the  same  concern  for  its  fare  that  Napoleon 
had  for  the  stomach  of  his  army.  Nothing 
will  so  promptly  and  effectively  puncture 
the  lofty  enthusiasm  and  high  resolve  of  a 
youngster  as  a  poor  meal  deficient  in  quan¬ 
tity  and  defective  in  quality.  The  food 
should  be  the  best  that  money  can  buy  and 
skill  prepare  with  the  combinations  ar¬ 
ranged  by  a  competent  dietitian  so  that  the 
boy  will  derive  the  maximum  of  pleasure 
and  physical  profit  from  his  meals. 

Fhe  second  material  requisite  is  good 
equipment.  This  includes  a  number  of 
things  that  every  parent  with  a  proper  re¬ 
gard  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  his  child 
should  insist  upon.  Tents  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  taboo.  They  are  open  to  a  variety 
of  voracious  and  merciless  insects  to  which 
the  boy  is  a  defenceless  prey.  Chief  among 
these  are  the  mosquito  and  the  fly.  No 
amount  of  verbal  assurances  will  keep  these 
pests  out  of  an  open  tent.  Proper  screening 
is  the  only  effective  measure  which  has  yet 
been  devised.  There  is  another  objection 
to  tents.  During  a  prolonged  wet  spell  they 
become  almost  uninhabitable.  They  be¬ 
come  permeated  with  dampness  and  the 
health  and  well  being  of  the  camper  is  in 
positive  jeopardy.  Legislative  cognizance 
has  been  taken  of  this  fact  in  the  State  of 
Maine.  A  law  has  just  been  passed  which 
prohibits  the  use  of  tents  for  organized 
camping  after  the  expiration  of  a  definite 
period  of  grace.  As  a  parent  it  would  be 
well  to  patronize  camps  whose  management 
has  been  sufficiently  alert  to  appreciate 
these  defects  and  so  adequately  considerate 
for  the  welfare  of  its  charges  as  not  to  be 
deterred  by  the  added  expense  of  proper  pro¬ 
vision.  Enlightened  management  would 
never  await  a  legislative  prod  to  take  a  per¬ 
fectly  obvious  precaution. 

If  the  camp  dwellings  are  cottages  or 
cabins  they  should  have  ample  sanitary 
appointments.  It  is  an  unwarranted  hard¬ 
ship  for  a  boy  to  be  compelled  to  get  up  in 
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the  night  and  walk  through  the  wet  grass  communities,  other  types  of  training  and 
to  a  distant  lavatory.  There  should  be  a  points  of  view  is  essential  to  the  proper  de¬ 
flush  toilet  and  running  water  in  each  dwell-  velopment  of  the  character  of  the  child, 
ing.  Children  are  prone  to  carelessness  in  We  recognize  this  as  a  necessity  as  the  child 
matters  of  personal  cleanliness.  Remote  grows  older.  Of  the  many  advantages  of  a 
wash  houses  are  not  conducive  to  the  mainte-  college  education  to  which  consistent  and 
nance  of  habits  which  have  been  acquired  conspicuous  attention  is  called  none  are 
only  through  the  painstaking  training  of  more  justifiably  emphasized  than  the  broad- 
responsible  parents.  It  is  not  well  to  sub-  ening  fellowship  of  college  friendships, 
ject  the  boy  to  an  environment  in  which  he  What  is  true  of  the  older  boy  as  a  student 
can  easily  evade  certain  essential  duties.  in  college  is  certainly  equally  applicable 

A  good  camp  should  have  a  commodious  to  the  younger  child.  The  summer  camp 
and  well  equipped  infirmary,  not  simply  a  should  be  the  forum  of  tolerance, 
stand  at  which  pills  are  dispensed.  There  In  the  second  place  the  summer  camp  pro- 
should  be  a  resident  trained  nurse  and  phy-  vides  a  discipline  that  it  is  often  impossible 
sician.  Boys  are  susceptible  to  illness  and  for  the  home  to  achieve.  Even  in  a  summer 
accidents  be  it  in  the  home  or  in  camp.  To  camp  there  are  disagreeable  duties.  One 
provide  less  than  the  most  complete  facili-  must  rise  in  the  morning.  Beds  must  be 
ties  would  be  an  unjustifiable  courting  of  made  and  bunks  kept  tidy  and  clean, 
danger.  Everybody  is  subject  to  the  same  compul- 

The  final  requisite  of  a  camp  is  location,  sion  and  mass  response  to  an  order  gives  to 
A  camp  is  patently  an  effort  to  get  away  from  its  obedience  a  momentum  which  is  irresis- 
the  city.  It  should  therefore  be  well  re-  tible.  To  a  child  whose  Indulgent  parents 
moyed  from  urban  communities.  There  have  yielded  more  often  than  wfisely  such  a 
should  be  a  body  of  water,  modest  in  size,  training  is  truly  wholesome. 

It  will  be  safer  and  an  atmosphere  of  se-  Finally  the  summer  camp  makes  possible 
elusion  and  exclusiveness  is  possible  that  a  continuity  in  the  education  of  the  child, 
does  not  exist  on  the  shore  of  larger  bodies.  There  is  a  great  gap  between  the  termination 
It  should  be  away  from  the  beaten  highway,  of  school  in  June  and  its  commencement 
distant  from  train  and  trolley  and  tourist,  once  more  in  September.  The  gap  has  more 
There  should  be  untrammelled  communion  than  a  chronological  significance.  There  is 
wSth  nature,  woods  and  mountains  and  the  a  complete  cessation  of  certain  mental  proc- 
psychic  enrichment  that  scenic  grandeur  esses  with  results  that  are  sometimes  dis- 
alone  can  inspire  and  bestow.  tressing.  The  mind  grows  and  develops 

Find  these  five  things,  able  management,  after  a  fashion  that  is  analogous  to  that  of 
a  stimulating  and  expert  faculty,  good  food,  the  body.  The  light  schedules  of  summer 
exemplary  equipment  and  a  proximity  to  camps  serve  the  very  valuable  purpose  of 
nature  as  God  made  it  and  you  have  found  keeping  an  edge  on  the  mental  temper  of 
a  good  camp.  '  the  child.  He  resumes  his  school  work  in  the 

fall  without  a  painful  breaking-in  process. 

The  summer  camp  provides  as  no  other  Of  the  permanence  of  the  summer  camp 
institution  or  device  yet  evolved  for  the  as-  there  can  be  no  question.  It  is  endorsed 
sociation  of  the  child  with  others  of  similar  each  year  by  increasing  thousands  and  the 
instincts  and  interests  in  that  period  of  the  ever-expanding  numbers  of  camps  and 
year  when  the  urge  to  play  attains  its  fullest  campers  is  tangible  testimony  to  the  utility 
strength.  The  broadening  contact  of  inti-  of  this  institution  and  the  broad  apprecia- 
mate  companionship  with  boys  of  other  tion  which  it  has  won. 


DEMOCRACY  AND  THE  SCHOOLS 

N.  W.  Kaunitz 

(in  pursuance  of  its  promise  to  give  prominence  for  its  schoolmaster  readers  to  constructive 
criticism  by  the  supporters  of  the  public  schools,  the  Educational  Review  prints  here  the  proposi¬ 
tions  of  a  citizen  of  Hoquiam,  Washington.  Mr.  Kaunitz  was  born  in  Sweden,  learned  the  trade  of 
a  machinist,  studied  for  four  years  in  the  Technological  Institute  at  Gothenburg,  roamed  around 
the  world,  working  in  Egypt,  South  Africa,  and  elsewhere.  As  a  marine  engineer  he  served  on  Swedish 
and  British  ships.  For  twenty  years  he  has  lived  on  our  Pacific  coast.  As  citizen  and  parent  his 
interest  in  education  is  keen.  He  says  he  “writes  English  only  by  ear.”] 


^  OST  of  the  articles  dealing  with 

^7  I  educational  subjects  are  written  by 
and  for  the  members  of  the  teaching 
profession  and  have  very  few  readers  among 
the  public  at  large.  However,  what  is 
needed  more  than  anything  else  is  the  close 
cooperation  between  the  teacher  and  the 
public,  as  well  as  an  exchange  of  views  be¬ 
tween  the  two  groups  who  are  most  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  success  of  public  education  in 
America. 

It  is  rather  trite  to  say  that  the  teacher 
occupies  a  unique  position  in  our  society,  but 
it  is  nevertheless  true,  because  the  teacher 
as  a  class  is  an  employee  of  the  public;  the 
public  furnishes  the  raw  material  and  the 
tools  forthe  teacher’s  work,  besides  absorbing 
the  finished  product,  and  the  quality  of  the 
product  can  not  be  fully  determined  before 
many  years  have  passed.  In  addition  to  all 
this,  the  teacher  is  also  entrusted  with  the 
management  of  the  educational  system,  and, 
to  a  great  extent,  with  the  forming  of  its 
policies.  In  other  words,  we  have  a  business 
where  the  employer  is  either  indifferent  or 
ignorant  and  leaves  the  business  to  be  run 
by  the  employees.  That  the  business  is 
rather  well  run  is  beside  the  point,  and  is 
no  argument  for  the  lack  of  intelligent  co¬ 
operation  between  the  teacher  and  the 
public. 

For  evidence  of  the  lack  of  cooperation  we 
need  not  go  any  further  than  to  the  small 
vote  in  school  elections,  and  the  small 
interest  taken  in  reforms,  or  lack  of  reforms, 
m  our  secondary  or  higher  educational 


institutions.  For  Instance,  how  much  have 
the  parents  and  the  public  at  large  been 
consulted,  or  taken  into  the  confidence  of  the 
educator,  on  the  question  of  the  advantage, 
or  disadvantage  of  the  junior  high  school? 

In  one  particular  only  is  our  educational 
system  not  suffering  from  lack  of  interest 
from  some  members  of  the  public;  our 
schools  are  not  suffering  from  the  absence  of 
destructive  criticism.  This  criticism,  as  a 
rule,  is  aimed  at  the  cost  of  our  educational 
system,  and  is  the  easiest  to  meet.  The 
critics  of  our  schools  who  are  concerned  over 
the  increased  cost  of  our  educational  system, 
never  seem  to  consider  the  fact,  that  if  the 
rise  in  the  cost  of  education  had  failed  to 
keep  step  with  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  every¬ 
thing  else  that  goes  to  make  our  civilization, 
it  would  have  been  a  disgrace  to  America. 

Another  indictment  against  our  public 
schools  is,  that  they  fail  to  give  the  children 
an  adequate  education.  This  criticism  is 
harder  to  meet,  because  it  is  partly  true, 
with  the  emphasis  on  partly.  However, 
very  many  children  do  get  a  good  education, 
and  get  it  in  our  public  schools,  so  the  schools 
alone  can  not  be  at  fault  for  the  failure  of 
those  who  do  not  profit  to  the  full  extent 
by  their  opportunity.  Evidently,  in  many 
instances,  it  is  a  case  of  leading  the  horse 
to  water  and  not  being  able  to  make  him 
drink.  From  the  point  of  view  of  a  layman 
the  greatest  fault  of  our  high  schools,  for 
example,  is  too  great  ambition  in  attempting 
to  teach  too  many  subjects,  with  a  conse¬ 
quent  lack  of  thoroughness.  Unfortunately, 
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this  brings  up  the  matter  of  essential  and 
non-essential  subjects,  on  which  it  is  very 
hard  to  secure  agreement. 

The  public  schools  should  be,  and  are  to  a 
great  extent,  the  safeguard  of  democracy, 
because  lacking  an  educated  and  intelligent 
citizenship  democracy  is  a  name,  but  not  a 
fact. 

The  secondary  school  should  be  the  prin¬ 
cipal  agency  for  attaining  an  educated 
democracy,  but  this  result  will  not  be 
achieved  through  any  form  of  propaganda, 
but  will  be  the  result  of  the  training  in  clear 
and  logical  thinking  and  mental  discipline 
involved  in  the  mastering  of  any  subject  by 
the  pupil. 

A  great  deal  of  confusion  exists  concern¬ 
ing  the  duty  of  the  high  school  to  educate 
the  children  so  as  to  “fit  them  for  life.” 
Some  people  take  this  to  mean  that  the  chil¬ 
dren  should  be  trained  for  a  vocation. 

Manual  training  in  the  high  school  is 
valuable  as  an  aid  in  educating  the  hands 
to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  brain,  but  the 
case  against  vocational  training  in  the  high 
schools  is  so  clear,  if  we  approach  it  from 
the  standpoint  of  democracy  in  education, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  the  question  of 
introducing  vocational  training  in  the  public 
schools  should  have  been  raised. 

First,  and  foremost,  vocational  training 
in  the  high  schools  involves  discrimination, 
both  as  to  the  trades  selected  and  also  in 
regard  to  the  children. 

Vocational  training  can,  and  should  be  had 
in  special  schools  or  inside  the  various  trades, 
but  it  should  be  possible  to  work  out  a 
system  whereby  such  training  could  go  on 
concurrently  with  the  academic  instruction 
in  the  high  school. 

It  is  the  business  of  the  high  school  to 
give  a  general  education  so  as  to  enable 
the  children  to  meet  the  problems  of  life, 
not  to  give  special  training  for  any  occu¬ 
pation.  If  we  compare  the  physical  edu¬ 
cation  given  in  our  schools  with  the  mental 
education,  we  shall  find  that  the  aims  of  both 
should  be  similar  in  principle.  Both  are 
for  the  purpose  of  producing  a  healthy  mind 
in  a  healthy  body.  Nobody  proposes,  of 


course,  to  develop  the  arms  of  the  future 
blacksmith  in  school,  or  the  legs  of  the  future 
floor-walker,  but  we  should  begin  to  dis¬ 
criminate  in  high  school  between  the  child 
who  will  have  to  follow  a  trade,  or  do  manual 
work,  and  the  child  who  intends  to  follow 
a  profession.  To  many  people  the  one  is 
as  absurd  as  the  other. 

Did  anybody  ever  propose  to  teach 
vocational  training  in  the  high  school  for 
doctors,  lawyers,  and  preachers?  If  it  is 
a  good  thing  to  skimp  the  general  education 
of  the  future  mechanic,  because  he  does 
not  need  one,  it  should  be  an  equally  good 
thing  to  start  in  making  a  few  doctors  in  the 
high  school.  Of  course,  the  professional 
man  is  considered  to  be  an  educated  man, 
while  the  workingman  is  not  so  considered. 
This,  however,  is  the  very  thing  that  is  one 
of  the  obstacles  to  true  democracy. 

It  will  be  said,  that  it  is  possible  to  get 
vocational  training  in  the  high  school 
and  also  a  good  general  education.  This 
may  be  true,  but  all  the  same  everything  else 
being  equal,  the  child  who  devotes  his  time 
to  academic  subjects,  when  some  other  child 
is  learning  a  trade,  will  have  a  better  general 
education  whether  the  time  consumed  in 
learning  the  trade  is  spent  in  school  or  out¬ 
side.  In  a  democracy  like  ours  the  average 
citizen  can  not  be  too  highly  educated,  be¬ 
cause,  if  the  poeple  are  going  to  rule,  they 
must  know  how  to  think  for  themselves  so  as 
not  to  be  swayed  by  the  specious  arguments 
put  forward  by  propagandists  of  every  des¬ 
cription. 

Successful  living  is,  after  all,  a  continuous 
process  of  applying  our  reasoning  powers  to 
the  problems  of  daily  life,  and  the  high  school 
should  be  the  place  where  the  reasoning 
power  of  the  children  should  be  developed 
to  the  fullest  extent. 

The  character-forming  studies  should  be 
stressed  in  the  high  school,  and  the  easy 
courses  done  away  with.  The  teaching  in 
the  grade  schools,  to  a  great  extent,  must 
be  of  an  informative  nature,  because  of  the 
stage  of  mental  development  of  the  children, 
but  the  pupils  in  the  high  school  have  ar¬ 
rived  at  a  stage  of  mental  development 
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where  they  should  he  encouraged  to  think  for 
themselves. 

On  leaving  high  school  the  student  should 
know  the  fundamentals  of  mathematics; 
he  should  know  his  ow  n  language  thoroughly 
and  its  best  literature;  he  should  have 
a  general  knowledge  of  natural  science;  he 
should  know  the  history  of  his  own  country 
and  the  fundamentals  of  general  history;  he 
should  know  geography,  so  as  to  have  an 
idea  of  the  world  in  w^hich  he  lives;  he 
should  have  some  knowledge  of  political 
science;  last,  but  not  least,  he  should  be 
able  to  go  ahead  “on  his  own”  and  further 


build  upon  the  educational  foundation  laid 
in  school. 

The  problems  of  public  education  in  this 
country  are  the  problems  of  mass  education, 
but  we  have  no  need  of  being  unduly  alarmed 
over  the  shortcomings,  if  any,  inherent  in 
mass  education.  Our  children  will  not  lose 
their  individuality,  neither  will  their  latent 
ability  be  suppressed.  Individuality  is  very 
hard  to  lose,  and  latent  ability  has  a  way  of 
bobbing  up.  So,  on  the  whole,  if  all  con¬ 
cerned  work  together  for  the  best  interest  of 
the  schools,  our  system  of  public  education 
will  not  fail. 


WHY  BUSINESS  FINDS  FAULT  WITH  SCHOOL 

Clementine  T.  Williams 

[Throughout  the  entire  time  of  men  now  living  there  have  been  those  who  hold  that  the  public 
school’s  business  is  not  to  teach  business;  there  have  been  those  who  claim  that  it  is.  Others  will 
have  it  that  so  long  as  the  schools  do  attend  to  spelling,  to  writing,  to  ciphering  and  to  other  things 
that  are  used  in  business,  the  business  man’s  verdict  on  these  things  is  paramount.  The  author  of 
this  article,  who  attended  the  Prince  School  of  Department-store  Service,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  tells 
things  of  importance  to  managers  of  high  and  common  schools.  Miss  Williams  is  a  graduate  of  the 


University  of  Michigan  and  is  in  mercantile  business, 

^  I  '^HIS  article  is  WTltten  from  the  point 

f'  of  view  of  the  employment  depart- 
ment  in  a  retail  store  of  medium 
size  in  a  medium-sized  city,  with  good 
schools  and  progressive  ideas.  It  is  not 
written  in  a  spirit  of  acrid  criticism  but 
merely  to  state  facts  as  they  exist  and  as 
they  affect  the  problem  pertaining  to  retail 
store  work. 

The  question  is  an  old  one:  “How  does 
the  modern  education  in  the  modern  high 
school  fit  young  people  for  positions  in  life?” 
You  frequently  hear  business  men  say: 
“Teach  ’em  readln’,  waitin’,  ’rithmetic,  and 
let  the  rest  go.”  But  this  is  not  good  sense. 

1  he  manual  training  and  home  economics 
departments  ought  to  function  in  some 
way  with  the  business  of  earning  a  living. 
How  does  the  girl’s  knowledge  of  sewing, 
dressmaking,  dishwashing,  cooking,  cor¬ 
relate  with  the  job  of  earning  a  living  outside 
of  the  job  of  homemaker? 


She  know's,  first  hand,  what  she  describes  here.f 

These  questions  face  the  personnel  di¬ 
rector  of  a  large  store  or  factory  in  any 
fair-sized  city,  more  especially  the  large 
city.  Our  teachers  have  made  earnest 
efforts  to  aid  in  making  some  definite 
connections  betw^een  the  school  and  the 
job  for  the  future.  Teachers  have  fre¬ 
quently  come  to  our  employment  office  with 
the  worthy  purpose  of  determining  what 
could  be  done  in  their  individual  classes  to 
help  students  become  better  qualified  to 
work  when  the  school  course  was  ended. 
We  have  even  now  a  cooperative  class  in 
Retail  Selling  in  one  of  our  high  schools. 
The  work  in  such  a  class  is  now  familiar  to 
most  school  boards.  A  student  enrolls  in 
the  class,  does  practice  work  in  an  approved 
store  a  prescribed  number  of  hours  and  has 
consultation  and  discussion  classes  in  the 
school  as  to  his  observations  while  on  the 
“job.”  He  is  taught  to  analyze  the  job  he 
worked  at,  see  if  it  can  be  Improved  by  a 
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change  of  method,  simplified  in  any  way 
by  the  change,  determine  the  qualifications 
necessary  for  the  work,  and  the  possible 
avenues  of  advancement  from  that  work. 
The  work  these  students  do  is  in  progressive 
stages  so  that  a  student  moves  from  the 
simple  job  to  the  more  difficult.  It  is  an 
excellent  plan  if  it  can  be  augmented  to 
graduate  well-prepared  sales  men  and  wo¬ 
men.  This  kind  of  class  is  the  exception. 
Too  frequently  instructors  know  almost 
nothing  about  the  actual  work  which  the 
student  must  perform  when  he  leaves 
school.  They  spend  their  time  in  studying  in 
normal  schools  and  colleges  and  in  traveling 
when  a  course  in  the  business  world  would 
be  far  better  for  a  summer’s  work. 

The  commercial  classes  send  out  students 
prepared  in  certain  technical  subjects. 
They  are  usually  good  in  the  thing  they 
have  been  taught:  such  as  typing,  stenog¬ 
raphy,  or  even  a  system  of  bookkeeping; 
but  business  routine,  discipline,  dignity  of 
work,  loyalty,  and  a  wholesome  attitude 
toward  their  job  is  entirely  lacking.  Very, 
very  frequently  the  high  school  graduates 
do  not  know  how  to  arrange  a  letter  on  the 
page  correctly,  how  to  file  papers,  according 
to  in-coming  and  out-going  mall,  what  a 
cross-file  is,  nor  can  very  many  of  them  file 
confidently  according  to  the  subject  matter 
of  a  letter. 

When  one  secures  a  boy  or  girl  quick  to 
learn  these  things  he  considers  himself  most 
fortunate.  Now  isn’t  it  natural  that  the 
employer  should  expect  a  high  school 
graduate  to  know  a  complete  sentence,  how 
to  punctuate  so  that  the  meaning  is  plain, 
how  to  spell  the  words  in  ordinary  use, 
how  to  compose  a  simple,  dignified  letter? 
Hasn’t  he  a  right  to  expect  that  the  person 
be  able  to  determine  the  sense  content  of 
the  correspondence  so  that  letters  will  not 
be  handed  in  for  signature  without  con¬ 
taining  any  sense  whatever?  It’s  a  grave  dis¬ 
appointment  to  a  business  man  to  learn 
that  the  carefully  selected  high  school 
student  can  do  no  better  work  than  the 
almost  self-educated  graduate  of  a  business 
college. 


In  our  advertising  department  we  need 
persons  who  can  write  sentences,  who  can 
understand  and  use  good  English  words,  and 
who  can  distinguish  the  definition  of  words 
so  that  repetition  will  not  be  too  frequent 
and  there  will  be  an  interesting  variety  in 
the  descriptive  words  used  in  advertising. 
We  have  many  applicants  for  positions 
in  this  department;  it  seems  to  be  an 
attractive  field.  But  we  find  that  these 
applicants,  well  recommended  from  their 
schools,  have  limited  vocabularies,  are  not 
particularly  well-read,  and  have  apparently 
little  originality.  They  are,  we  might  say, 
fair  English  students. 

Students  from  art  courses  while  not  having 
business  knowledge,  have  proved  to  be  well 
trained  in  the  art  technique,  and  they  make 
good  prospects  in  the  advertising  and  dis¬ 
play  departments  because  they  have  been 
taught  a  certain  definite  thing  and  they 
can  do  that  thing  when  they  finish  their 
course.  However,  by  way  of  remark,  we 
must  always  censor  the  spelling  of  our  card 
writers.  In  some  cases  the  ignorance  of 
Instructors  as  to  what  is  demanded  in  any 
branch  of  activity  is  a  distinct  handicap 
to  the  students  who  are  seriously  seeking 
information  about  some  particular  job. 
In  one  instance  a  conscientious  teacher 
came  to  us  and  wanted  to  know  if  a  boy  who 
was  interested  in  printing  wouldn’t  be 
valuable  in  the  advertising  department. 
Yes,  if  he  could  understand  how  to  correct 
the  copy,  put  commas  where  they  belonged, 
spell  correctly,  and  write  good  English 
himself.  The  mere  knowing  the  names  of 
the  type  and  printers’  hieroglyphics  would 
be  of  little  use  in  advertising.  Advertising 
demands  a  fundamental  knowledge  of  lan¬ 
guage  and  the  bedrock  definition  of  words 
and  their  psychology.  Yet  poor  spellers 
and  poor  literary  students  take  up  the  study 
of  printing,  thinking  to  use  it  as  a  means 
to  enter  advertising.  They  are  not  really 
disillusioned  until  they  tackle  the  job  of 
earning  a  living,  then  the  weakness  in  their 
school  training  almost  annihilates  them. 

The  writer  of  this  article  changed  from 
academic  teaching  to  the  teaching  of 
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salesmanship  and  later  to  personnel  and 
employment  work.  Naturally  we  sought 
the  best  material  to  use  in  the  best  positions 
and  naturally,  too,  looked  to  the  schools  to 
furnish  that  material.  We  thought  that 
sewing  classes  ought  to  send  us  girls  who 
would  have  enough  knowledge  of  materials 
to  speak  with  confidence  when  trying  to 
sell  linen,  cotton,  silk,  or  wool.  Such  a 
trained  girl  ought  to  be  able  to  sell  patterns, 
yard  goods,  laces,  notions,  underwear,  and 
have  a  fair  knowledge  of  what  she  was 
selling.  Cooking  classes  ought  to  send  us 
girls  who  understand  the  latest  improve¬ 
ments  in  cooking  utensils,  the  new  methods 
of  cooking,  the  new’  preserving  devices, 
new  kind  of  refrigeration,  and  so  on.  In¬ 
dustry  is  glad  to  give  this  information  to 
schools,  and  it  only  remains  to  the  schools 
to  secure  the  information.  Boys  leaving 
woodworking  classes  ought  to  have  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  woods,  finishes,  varnishes,  polishes, 
and  the  Information  concerning  what  is 
preferred  in  the  making  of  the  prevailing 
styles  of  furniture.  But  instead  of  this 
knowledge,  we  found  that  no  investigation 
had  been  made  by  the  students  and  the 
individuals  had  to  be  taught  even  rudimen¬ 
tary  information  along  these  lines.  Even 
from  well-organized  courses  in  millinery, 
the  graduates  w’^ere  untaught  in  workroom 
requirements,  knowledge  of  commercial 
methods  of  performing  the  usual  tasks  of 
the  job.  We  are  not  unappreciative  of 
what  the  school  does  teach,  but  we  maintain 
that  there  should  be  more  correlation 
between  the  school  and  industrial  practices 
so  that  a  student  may  have  ready  knowledge 
when  he  tackles  the  job  of  making  a  living. 

High  school  students  show  superiority 
over  others  in  learning  to  work  intelligently. 
Yet  they  do  not  come  up  to  our  expectations 
as  to  what  they  should  know.  They  are 
no  more  apt  with  information  on  cotton, 
silk,  patterns,  etc.,  than  the  eighth  grade 
graduate  who  learned  to  sew'  from  reading 
pattern  directions.  These  observations  are 
not  made  from  observing  a  few  cases,  hut 
the  conclusions  are  drawn  after  four  years  of 
experience  in  this  kind  of  work. 


In  our  organization  department  managers 
made  the  statement  that  country  girls  were 
better  qualified  to  do  our  work  than  girls 
educated  in  the  city  schools.  The  statement 
seemed  true  from  their  observation  because 
in  many  instances  we  had  excellent  em¬ 
ployees  who  came  to  us  from  small  towns. 
But  the  reason  for  their  choice  of  occupation 
lay  in  the  fact  that  they  were  untrained  for 
any  kind  of  technical  work  so  they  chose  a 
place  where  they  w'ould  be  taught  without 
loss  of  time  or  money.  Our  object  w'as  to 
raise  the  standard  of  employees  and  secure 
better  material  from  the  city  schools. 
This  we  have  successfully  done  but  in  a  very 
limited  way,  mainly  because  we  have  not 
had  entire  cooperation  from  the  schools. 
We  have,  however,  many  high  school  grad¬ 
uates  in  our  organization,  some  women  who 
have  been  teachers  and  a  few  normal  school 
graduates.  We  very  much  prefer  persons 
with  a  better  than  eighth  grade  education, 
as  we  stated  before,  for  they  have  better 
habits  of  thought. 

What  the  merchant  expects  the  high 
school  to  do  is  to  give  a  student  a  funda¬ 
mental  knowledge  of  facts  considered  as 
general  information.  For  example;  a  girl 
graduating  from  the  twelfth  grade  to-day 
ought  to  know  how  to  distinguish  linen, 
cotton,  silk,  and  wool.  She  should  know 
artificial  silk,  the  linen  substitutes,  and  the 
respective  desirability  of  the  fabrics.  Not 
only  because  she  may  go  in  the  mercantile 
business  but  because  as  the  purchasing 
agent  for  a  home  these  facts  are  necessary. 

A  business  man  has  a  right  to  expect  the 
school  to  teach  people  to  buy  Intelligently 
as  customers  or  to  sell  with  some  degree  of 
knowledge  as  salespeople.  He  has  a  right 
to  expect  the  school  to  teach  boys  and  girls 
that  they  must  give  value  in  effort  for  the 
salary  they  receive.  Their  ideas  of  their 
worth  are  so  Inflated  that  a  book  of  humor 
might  be  written  on  the  expectations  of 
high  school  students  when  they  go  in 
search  of  work.  It  takes  a  year  or  two  to 
make  these  persons  realize  that  in  business 
the  salary  is  in  proportion  to  the  work  per¬ 
formed. 
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Boys  and  men  are  hopelessly  ignorant  of 
cloth  and  the  wearing  quality  of  their 
wearing  apparel.  As  customers  they  are 
wholly  at  the  mercy  of  the  salesmen  who 
often  do  not  know  any  more  about  it  than 
the  customer.  During  the  rush  season 
at  Christmas  the  statements  made  by  some 
of  the  high  school  and  college  students  who 
work  for  us  are  astonishing.  Not  willing 
to  admit  they  do  not  know,  they  ingeniously 
invent  facts  to  suit  the  customer.  We  heard 
one  young  man  calmly  assuring  a  customer 
that  a  garment  was  all  wool.  The  depart¬ 
ment  manager  stepped  up  in  time  to  prevent 
the  misrepresentation  and  the  young  sales¬ 
man  said  he  had  always  thought  that  any 
piece  of  underwear  that  was  gray  was  all 
wool.  The  young  man  of  to-day  usually 
buys  his  own  clothes.  He  would  scorn  to 
have  his  mother  or  father  step  in  the 
clothing  store  with  him  to  give  him  the 
benefit  of  their  mistakes  in  the  past.  Yet 
he  does  not  know  anything  about  what  he 
is  buying  except  what  the  salesman  tells 
him.  It  is  very  necessary  then  from  both 
points  of  view  that  boys  also  be  taught  to 
know  materials.  How  to  get  this  knowledge 
to  young  men  is  the  problem.  It  ought  to 
be  no  novelty  for  boys  to  study  textiles. 
The  large  textile  mills  have  to  teach  the 
young  men  who  come  into  their  employ. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  secure  a  young 
educated-in-America  man  who  knows  linens 
well  enough  to  be  an  authority.  Scientific 
research  for  men  in  those  lines  is  neglected. 
Yet  it  is  necessary.  Europeans,  through 
the  apprentice  system,  teach  knowledge  of 
fabrics  to  men.  A  thorough  knowledge  of 
these  facts  only  comes  from  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  hut  a  general  knowledge  ought  to  be 
available  in  our  secondary  schools  for  those 
who  wish  to  be  informed. 

The  attitude  of  schools  and  teachers  is 
wrong  toward  the  retail  and  wholesale 


distribution  of  commodities  as  a  life  work. 
The  attitude  still  savors  of  the  days  when 
it  was  ignominious  to  enter  “trade.” 
Mothers,  fathers,  and  interested  relatives 
are  too  much  inclined  to  look  upon  work  in 
stores  and  factories  as  beneath  the  notice 
of  the  well-to-do  or  mentally  alert.  Let 
these  superior  minds  occupy  themselves 
with  such  dignified  professions  as  law  and 
medicine.  Even  dentistry  was  a  little  under 
tone  until  recently.  Only  very  lately  indeed 
has  the  merchant  had  much  social  prestige, 
and  very,  very  lately  indeed,  the  colleges 
have  realized  that  they  must  give  training 
to  these  keen  sons  of  business  men  who  want 
to  carry  on  a  father’s  business  with  intelli¬ 
gence  and  forethought,  and  with  some  idea 
of  service  to  the  community.  Fortunately 
the  attitude  is  rapidly  changing  and  the 
secondary  school  must  also  give  something 
to  the  important  field  of  retail  distribution. 
The  merchant  is  looking  to  the  schools  to 
provide  him  with  capable  and  trained 
assistants  to  carry  on  the  w'ork  intelligently 
and  profitably  without  unnecessary  ex¬ 
penditure.  Error  and  ignorance  are  one 
of  the  largest  elements  of  overhead. 

Business  men  would  like  (if  such  a  thing 
were  possible)  to  have  schools  instill  a  little 
of  the  spirit  of  work  into  young  people  who 
go  out  to  work,  a  little  of  the  spirit  of 
conquest  of  the  difficult  job.  But  perhaps 
that  is  expecting  too  much.  So  the  business 
man  begins  to  help  himself,  he  organizes 
courses  of  instruction  in  his  own  store,  em¬ 
ploys  trained  instructors  and  supplements 
the  work  of  the  school.  The  taxpayer  pays 
for  the  instruction  in  the  schools  and  again 
for  the  instruction  in  the  retail  distribution; 
for  such  instruction  must  be  included  in 
the  cost  of  operating  a  store.  But  the  time 
and  the  place  to  teach  is  in  our  schools, 
apart  from  the  rush  and  pressure  of  the 
day’s  work  and  in  an  atmosphere  of  study. 


Earth  for  the  people — their  laws  their  own — An  equal  chance  for  all. 

— John  Boyle  O’Reilly. 


THE  REAL  JOB  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

John  T.  Greenan 

[This  magazine  last  November  cited  as  the  boldest,  fairest,  most  needed  text  book  issuing  from 
the  press  in  1924,  Everyday  Problems  in  American  Democracy.  Its  co-author  with  Albert  Merideth  is 
John  T.  Greenan,  teacher  of  the  social  sciences  in  the  high  school  of  East  Orange,  New  Jersey.  In 
this  short  survey  he  sketches  the  struggle  between  aristocractic  and  republican  ideas  to  direct  the 
course  of  public  education.  He  believes  we  have  reached  a  point  where  it  is  professional  dishonesty 
for  us  to  take  public  money  for  teaching  that  which  we  cannot  show  to  be  directed  effectively  toward 
a  more  honest  and  public  spirited  social  attitude.  He  lists  a  few  of  the  problems  confronting  the 
country  and  demonstrates  that  the  public  schools’  legal  responsibility  is  to  prepare  the  community  to 
meet  and  to  solve  them.] 


IT  HAS  been  wisely  said  that  our  three 
most  conservative  institutions  are  the 
church,  the  law  courts,  and  the  school. 
As  one  reads  the  history  of  education  he 
comes  away  with  the  impression  that  it 
has  been  a  long  struggle  between  the 
aristocratic  and  democratic  conceptions  of 
education.  While  one  group  emphasized 
the  element  of  culture  the  other  group 
contended  that  education  should  be  extended 
to  the  masses  in  order  to  give  them  a 
training  for  real  living.  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells 
noted  this  tendency  in  his  Story  of  a  Great 
Schoolmaster.  He  said:  “The  heavier  and 
slower  a  man’s  mind  seems  to  be,  the  more 
he  is  addicted  to  intellectual  narcotics,  the 
more  people  trust  him  as  a  schoolmaster. 
He  will  ‘stay  put’.’’ 

Mr.  Wells  remarks  of  Mr.  Sanderson 
“ — how  vigorously  he  is  tugging  back  the 
English  Schools  from  the  gentlemanly  aloof¬ 
ness  of  scholarship  and  school  games  to  a 
real  relationship  to  the  current  disorder  of 
life - ” 

The  men  who  were  Instrumental  in 
drawing  up  the  Constitution  under  which 
we  live  to-day  said  that  if  the  ideals  for 
which  they  had  fought  were  to  be  realized 
it  would  be  necessary  to  establish  public 
schools  in  which  these  ideals  of  democracy 
were  taught  and  that  all  of  the  people  must 
be  taxed  for  the  support  of  these  schools. 

The  “three  R’s”  were  the  principal 
subjects  taught  in  these  schools  and  they 
have  remained  very  practical  down  to  the 


present  day.  But  as  we  follow  through  the 
history  of  the  Latin  or  Grammar  schools, 
the  academy,  the  classical  high  school,  the 
commercial  and  technical  high  schools,  and 
finally  the  junior  high  school  we  observe  the 
tendency  of  the  older  institutions  to  develop 
into  purely  college  preparatory  schools,  thus 
making  necessary  the  establishment  of  a  new 
type  of  school  devoted  to  the  training  of 
young  people  who  can  not  go  to  college. 

The  ideals  for  which  the  American  patriots 
fought  may  be  found  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  in  our  national  Constitution 
and  in  our  State  constitutions.  Here  may 
be  found  those  principles  of  justice  and 
democracy  which  were  to  be  passed  on  to 
succeeding  generations  through  the  tax 
supported  public  schools.  At  first,  we 
tried  to  teach  these  Ideals  to  young  people 
through  the  medium  of  Greek,  Latin, 
Algebra,  and  Geometry,  but  we  found  our 
progress  very  slow. 

Then  we  tried  developing  patriotism 
through  the  medium  of  history,  and  fre¬ 
quently  it  was  a  grossly  distorted  history 
which  we  taught.  Unfortunately  our  young 
people  received  the  impression  that  the 
United  States,  alone  among  the  nations 
of  the  world,  had  always  been  in  the  right, 
and  that  every  one  of  our  wars  had  been 
won  because  of  the  indomitable  courage  and 
invincibility  of  the  American  volunteer  sol¬ 
dier.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  in  our  contacts 
with  the  people  of  other  nations  we  have  invar¬ 
iably  seemed  to  be  self-centered  braggarts? 
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In  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century 
in  our  efforts  to  keep  alive  the  ideals  of  the 
fathers  we  taught  moral  philosophy,  political 
science,  or  we  compelled  young  people  to 
learn  the  Constitution,  word  for  word.  In 
the  civic  awakening,  during  the  presidency 
of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  we  emphasized  how 
the  machinery  of  government  worked,  and 
still  later  came  the  introduction  of  com¬ 
munity  civics  with  its  emphasis  upon  the 
service  that  the  government  renders  in 
return  for  the  payment  of  taxes. 

The  professed  aim  of  public  school 
education  during  the  past  decade  has  been 
training  for  citizenship.  Therefore  one 
would  naturally  expect  that  Americans 
would  be  specimens  of  the  highest  possible 
type  of  citizenship.  With  this  in  mind  it 
is  very  interesting  to  consider  the  recent 
discussions  of  our  national  traits,  especially 
our  so-called  national  defects  or  weaknesses. 

Cooper  in  his  American  Ideals  lists 
the  following  as  American  weaknesses: 
“Materialism,  superficiality,  extravagance, 
self-indulgence,  lack  of  perspective,  lack  of 
public  responsibility,  bad  home  life,  shallow¬ 
ness  in  religion,  evasion  of  law,  lack  of  respect 
for  intelligence,  class  solidarity,  imitative¬ 
ness,  forwardness,  overorganization,  etc.” 

Miss  Elizabeth  Tilton,  Legislative  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  National  Congress  of  Mothers 
and  Parent  Teachers  Associations  sent  to 
various  leaders  of  women’s  organizations 
throughout  the  country  a  request  for  a  list 
of  what  seemed  to  them  to  be  the  main 
faults  of  their  constituents  (see  Current 
History  for  June,  1923).  The  following 
characteristics  were  voted:  lack  of  law- 
abiding  spirit;  snap  judgments  leading  to 
undigested  activities;  lack  of  persistence; 
tendency  to  divide  into  groups,  blocs, 
classes;  inadequate  education;  too  cock¬ 
sure  of  ourselves;  too  confident  that  we  can 
assimilate  all  the  races  of  the  earth;  too 
desirous  to  live  to  ourselves;  worship  of 
financial  success;  we  are  in  city  government 
corrupt  and  contented;  antiquated  court 
system. 

In  The  Nation  s  Business  Doctor  PTot 
said:  “Americans  cannot  see  or  hear 


straight,  make  an  accurate  record  of  what 
they  have  just  seen  or  heard,  remember 
exactly  for  an  hour  what  they  suppose 
themselves  to  have  seen  or  heard,  or  draw 
the  just  limited  inferences  from  premises, 
true  or  false,  which  they  accept.” 

President  Arthur  Hadley  discussed  our 
national  character  in  the  October,  1923, 
number  of  Current  History.  He  writes: 
“The  three  faults  most  commonly  charged 
against  our  national  character  to-day  are 
materialism,  lawlessness,  and  unwarranted 
self-assertion.” 

In  educational  literature  we  still  read  the 
old  doctrine  based  upon  the  theory  of 
formal  discipline  that  courses  and  the 
content  of  courses  are  immaterial — the  main 
thing  is  to  train  the  student  to  reason  cor¬ 
rectly.  But  is  it  not  possible  to  train  young 
people  to  think  intelligently  by  dealing  with 
the  real  problems  of  life  Instead  of  those 
of  a  bygone  age.^ 

Not  only  must  the  development  of 
character  be  kept  in  mind  in  all  of  our 
educational  processes,  but  it  must  be  given  a 
special  place  in  our  program  of  studies. 
Whether  it  is  possible  to  formulate  a  course 
in  ethics  or  religion,  or  habit  formation,  that 
will  really  function  in  the  minds  of  boys  and 
girls  remains  to  be  seen.  But  our  national 
defects  resulting  from  lack  of  character 
certainly  warrants  such  an  experiment. 

An  appeal  to  group  loyalty  and  the 
constant  repetition  of  the  demand  that  the 
member  of  the  group  must  not  betray  those 
who  expect  something  worth  while  from 
him,  should  form  a  part  of  every  course 
primarily  designed  to  develop  worthy  charac¬ 
ter.  This  appeal  has  been  a  very  powerful 
factor  in  the  past  history  of  the  race  in 
preventing  young  people  from  taking  the 
wrong  road. 

The  real  job  of  the  public  school  is  to  give 
to  the  citizens  of  this  country  a  background 
of  the  ideals  of  democracy  and  economic, 
social,  and  political  truths  so  that  they  may 
function  as  citizens  in  such  a  way  as  to 
assist  in  the  solution  of  those  problems  which 
seem  to  be  overwhelming  us. 
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Nor  should  this  training  be  restricted 
to  youth  alone,  for  if  parents  are  to  grow 
intellectually  and  keep  pace  with  their 
children  in  this  age  of  rapid  transmission 
of  new  ideas  they  will  have  to  continue  their 
formal  schooling  throughout  life.  It  is 
possible  for  the  public  schools  to  prove 
their  worth  to  the  taxpayers  by  instituting 
classes  for  adults  either  in  evening  sessions 
or  through  correspondence  courses.  The 
high  school  should  be  for  every  community 
an  intellectual  center,  an  extension  uni¬ 
versity  carrying  on  a  work  similar  to  that 
of  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Public 
Education. 

The  social  sciences  must  have  a  greater 
place  in  our  public  school  education  even 
if  it  is  necessary  to  leave  such  purely 
cultural  courses  as  Greek,  Latin,  French, 
German,  and  Spanish  to  the  period  of 
college  education.  In  the  April,  1921, 
number  of  the  School  Review,  Professor 
Franklin  Bobbitt  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  said  in  regard  to  this  matter: 

Table  III  shows  the  situation  in  the  fifty-one 
high  schools  analyzed.  The  median  of  the 
entire  group  shows  that  almost  eleven  per  cent, 
of  the  classes  daily  are  in  social  studies  of  one 
kind  or  another.  Most  of  these,  however,  deal 
with  conditions  or  problems  of  the  past;  and  half 
of  them  with  the  past  of  foreign  lands.  Looking 
to  the  median,  only  about  two  classes  in  each 
hundred  are  dealing  with  current  social  problems 
of  to-day.  The  relatively  minute  attention  to 
these  social  studies  of  current  conditions,  prob¬ 
lems,  and  duties  appears  to  indicate  that  high 
schools  in  general  do  not  yet  consciously  and 
seriously  aim  at  fitting  citizens  for  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  definite  and  actual  civic  functions. 

History,  sociology,  economics,  and  govern¬ 
ment  are  better  mediums  for  the  training 
for  citizenship  than  are  the  purely  cultural 
subjects.  But  only  in  recent  years  has 
there  been  any  real  attempt  to  teach  these 
social  sciences  in  such  a  way  as  to  function 
most  fully  in  the  life  of  the  student.  In 
the  social  sciences  as  in  other  courses  we 
are  beginning  to  ask  ourselves — will  this 
thing  that  I  am  giving  to  boys  and  girls 
really  help  to  make  them  better  citizens.^ 


How  may  I  present  this  subject  matter  so 
that  it  will  actually  function  in  the  lives  of 
young  people.? 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Social 
Studies  of  the  Commission  on  the  Re¬ 
organization  of  Secondary  Education  of 
the  National  Education  Association,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1916,  said: 

Is  it  not  time,  in  this  field  as  in  history  to  take 
up  the  whole  problem  afresh,  freed — from  the 
impressions  of  the  traditional  social  sciences? 

The  only  feasible  way  the  committee  can  see 
by  which  to  satisfy  in  reasonable  measure  the 
demands  of  the  several  social  sciences,  while 
maintaining  due  regard  for  the  requirements  of 
secondary  education,  is  to  organize  instruction, 
not  on  the  basis  of  the  several  social  sciences,  but 
on  the  basis  of  concrete  problems  of  vital  im¬ 
portance  to  society  and  of  immediate  interest  to  the 
pupil. 

The  purposes  of  secondary  education  and  not 
the  intrinsic  value  of  any  particular  body  of 
knowledge  should  be  the  determining  considera¬ 
tion.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  purposes  of 
secondary  education,  it  is  far  less  important  that 
the  adolescent  youth  should  acquire  a  compre¬ 
hensive  knowledge  of  any  or  all  of  the  social 
sciences  than  it  is  that  he  should  be  given  ex¬ 
perience  and  practice  in  the  observation  of  social 
phenomena  as  he  encounters  them;  that  he  should 
be  brought  to  understand  that  every  social  prob¬ 
lem  is  many-sided  and  complex;  and  that  he 
should  acquire  the  habit  of  dispassionate  con¬ 
sideration  of  all  of  the  facts  available.  This,  the 
committee  believes,  can  best  be  accomplished  by 
dealing  with  actual  situations  as  they  occur  and  by 
drafting  into  service  the  materials,  of  all  of  the  social 
sciences  as  occasion  demands  for  a  thorough  under¬ 
standing  of  the  situation  in  question. 

In  brief,  this  means  that  instead  of  trying 
to  cover  the  whole  field  of  sociology  and 
economics  and  government — and  they  are 
most  valuable  fields — we  must  present  to 
our  future  citizens  a  course  in  the  twelfth 
year  to  be  known  as  Problems  of  American 
Democracy.  This  course  should  be  a 
gathering  together  in  the  twelfth  year  of  all 
of  the  previous  training  in  the  social  sciences 
applied  to  the  solution  of  actual  problems — 
those  which  are  being  discussed  and  which 
during  the  present  generation  at  least  will 
continue  to  be  discussed  in  the  public  forum. 
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on  the  editorial  page,  and  wherever  thinking 
people  congregate  to  present  their  views 
on  the  problems  of  the  day.  The  following 
are  suggested  as  specimen  problems: 

Is  a  democracy  the  best  form  of  government? 

Do  political  parties  result  in  more  harm  than 
good  ? 

Is  justice  obtainable  in  our  courts? 

Shall  we  establish  a  national  department  of 
education  with  a  secretary  a  member  of  the 
President’s  cabinet? 

Is  the  present  tendency  to  increase  the  power 
of  the  national  government  at  the  expense  of  the 
states  desirable? 

Is  it  desirable  to  permit  the  Supreme  Court 
to  declare  acts  of  Congress  unconstitutional? 

Shall  we  adopt  a  policy  of  gradual  disarma¬ 
ment  as  an  example  for  the  rest  of  the  world? 

Is  American  family  life  more  wholesome  than 
at  any  previous  time  in  the  history  of  our  country  ? 

Shall  we  modify  our  prohibition  laws  so  as  to 
legalize  the  sale  of  light  wines  and  beer? 

Can  poverty  be  eliminated  by  the  payment  of  a 
living  wage? 

Is  dissolution  or  federal  incorporation  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  trust  problem? 

Is  the  present  high  cost  of  living  due  to  profiteer¬ 
ing  on  the  part  of  the  middleman? 

Shall  we  adopt  government  ownership  of  rail¬ 
roads  and  coal  mines? 

Should  the  government  attempt  to  prevent 
great  extremes  of  wealth  and  poverty  by  means 
of  the  income  and  inheritance  taxes? 

Does  Socialism  present  the  solution  of  our 
present  economic  problems? 

Should  the  United  States  enter  the  League  of 
Nations? 

Do  labor  unions  as  now  constituted  contribute 
to  the  best  Interests  of  our  country? 

It  may  be  objected  that  these  problems 
with  w'hich  the  best  minds  of  the  country 
are  wrestling  cannot  be  solved  by  public 
school  students.  That  is  very  true,  and  it  is  not 
expected  that  students  will  solve  them.  It  is 
expected  that  training  in  dealing  with  these 
questlonswill  convince  young  people  that  our 
problems  are  complex  and  many  sided,  and 
therefore  snap  judgments  are  dangerous. 

In  short,  we  are  to  use  the  case  method  in 
teaching  actual  problems  of  democracy. 
Instead  of  trying  to  teach  all  of  the  social 
sciences  we  are  going  to  study  actual  cases 


as  is  done  in  the  training  of  lawyers  and 
business  administrators. 

The  study  of  these  problems  should  be 
conducted  under  as  nearly  the  same  cir¬ 
cumstances  as  they  will  be  encountered  in 
actual  life.  The  class  should  be  organized 
as  a  parliamentary  body  with  an  elected 
chairman.  The  first  day  or  two  should  be 
devoted  to  a  study  of  basic  facts,  such  as  a 
proper  understanding  of  the  machinery  of 
government,  economic  law's,  or  historic 
background — in  short,  the  undisputed  facts 
in  the  case  which  must  be  used  in  attempting 
to  reach  a  solution  of  that  particular  problem. 

The  next  recitation  might  well  combine  a 
debate  and  general  discussion  in  which 
both  sides  of  the  controversy  are  fully 
presented  under  the  leadership  of  the 
student  chairman.  The  group  should  finally 
attempt  to  formulate  a  solution  which  will 
be  acceptable  to  a  majority  of  the  class. 
Although  this  solution  may  appear  to  the 
teacher  as  very  superficial,  the  effort  to 
arrive  at  an  agreement  will  help  to  develop 
that  most  desirable  of  Anglo-Saxon  charac¬ 
teristics,  the  ability  to  compromise. 

Another  recitation  or  two  should  be 
devoted  to  the  presentation  of  reports  from 
current  literature,  notebook  work  and  re¬ 
view.  In  connection  with  every  problem, 
if  time  permits,  the  student  should  be 
referred  to  standard  reference  works  in  the 
fields  of  government,  sociology,  and  eco¬ 
nomics,  so  that  in  later  life  he  will  know' 
where  to  go  to  find  very  important  in¬ 
formation. 

Free  public  education  and  the  rapid 
Interchange  of  ideas  have  brought  about  a 
condition  of  affairs  in  which  the  popular 
knowledge  of  what  ought  to  be  is  far  ahead 
of  our  ability  to  realize  these  Ideals.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  during  the  last 
century  and  a  half,  due  to  the  Industrial 
Revolution,  greater  changes  have  taken 
place  in  civilized  society  than  in  the  previous 
five  thousand  years.  This  generation  and 
the  next  one  must  produce  the  leaders  and 
the  follow’ers  who  w'ill  adapt  our  institutions 
to  answ'er  the  needs  of  the  new'  economic 
order. 


AN  EDITORIAL  REVIEW 


ALACIOUS  SLANDER. — There  comes 
to  this  desk  accompanied  by  a  written 
protest,  a  clipping  from  a  newspaper  printed 
in  the  largest  city  of  a  middle-west  state. 
It  purports  to  be  a  despatch  from  a  well- 
known  town  and  announces  disclosures  of 
an  “immorality  club”  of  boys  and  girls  in 
the  high  school.  To  be  eligible  the  appli¬ 
cant  must  have  qualified  by  one  or  more 
“immoralities.”  The  principal  who  writes 
the  indignant  denial  says  there  is  absolutely 
no  foundation  for  any  mention  of  his  high 
school.  There  were  rumors  of  improprieties 
of  some  young  factory  employes  at  a  disrep¬ 
utable  dance  hall  and  hotel  a  few  miles  out 
of  town.  After  reciting  that  the  newspaper 
refused  to  name  the  author  of  the  despatch 
but  followed  It  on  three  or  four  successive 
days  by  falsified  accounts  of  investigation 
by  the  school  authorities,  and  by  rumors 
of  wholesale  expulsion,  etc.,  the  writer  says: 
“While  I  feel  ashamed  and  saddened  at  the 
immorality  of  any  young  men  and  girls  in 
this  town  and  realize  that  this  is  pitiful 
whether  they  are  in  high  school  or  not,  I 
am  indignant  at  the  outrage  committed  by 
an  unknown  resident  of  this  town  in  de¬ 
grading  the  good  name  of  Its  school  by  so 
foul  a  libel.  God  knows  my  heart  is  in 
making  it  a  clean  and  wholesome  resort  for 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  our  people.” 

Go  to  Law. — ^This  is  a  case  for  the  courts. 
The  principal  should  call  the  solid  people 
together  and  induce  them  to  contribute 
enough  to  employ  the  ablest  trial  lawyer 
available  and  should,  in  the  name  of  the 
Board  of  Education  or  of  the  headmaster, 
bring  action  for  malicious  libel.  The  trial 
should  be  reported  in  full — the  newspaper 
will  not  mention  it — and  should  be  cir¬ 
culated  as  a  pamphlet  to  school  boards,  or 
printed  in  an  educational  magazine  as  a 
suggestion  and  an  aid  to  other  principals 
subjected  to  similar  injury. 


A  powerful  metropolitan  daily  a  short 
time  ago,  printed  in  its  correspondence 
column  a  letter  from  “a  taxpayer”  implying 
improper  conditions  existing  in  a  high  school. 
The  principal  demanded  the  name  of  the 
writer.  The  business  manager,  the  city 
desk,  and  the  managing  editor  refused  to 
divulge  it.  The  principal  had  hundreds  of 
letters  sent  to  the  owner  of  the  journal,  some 
of  them  from  the  best-known  families  in 
town,  characterizing  the  action  of  the  paper 
as  shameful,  cowardly,  disloyal,  and  con¬ 
temptible.  The  principal  retained  a  well- 
known  law  firm  whose  representative  called 
on  the  management  and  argued  or  persuaded 
or  shamed  them  into  an  apology.  Mean¬ 
time  the  principal  at  a  faculty  meeting, 
announced  the  retention  of  counsel  and  that 
the  lawyers  promised  to  put  the  letter  writer 
behind  the  bars  as  the  defamation  of  the 
school  was  outrageously  damaging  to  its 
official  head  and  was  criminal  libel.  A  man 
teacher  at  the  meeting  was  notably  upset 
by  the  proceedings.  The  next  day  he  con¬ 
fessed  his  authorship  and  resigned. 

Keeping  a  School  Clean. — Our  corres¬ 
pondent’s  declaration  “God  knows  my  heart 
is  in  making  this  school  a  clean  and  whole¬ 
some  resort  for  the  sons  and  daughters  of  our 
people”  expresses  the  desire  of  every  school¬ 
master  who  is  worthy  of  the  name.  The 
wish  is  almost  universal.  How  to  realize 
it  puzzles  thousands.  I  remember  a  recent 
gathering  of  a  score  of  high-school  men  when 
the  conversation  turned  in  this  direction. 
Each  had  been  disturbed  by  immorality 
cases  at  some  time  or  other  in  his  school. 
None  of  the  men  would  say  that  he  had  been 
satisfied  with  the  treatment  tried.  All 
were  agreed  that  the  prevailing  sentiment 
of  high-school  boys  and  girls  is  for  clean 
thought  and  speech.  Many  cited  cases  of 
obsession  in  teachers  who  scented  immor¬ 
ality  in  harmless  situations.  Some  re- 
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marked  the  influence  of  some  fine  teacher 
whose  rapport  with  young  people  was  such 
that  by  direct  but  dignified  reference  to 
clean  thinking  and  living  this  teacher,  like 
a  purifying  breeze,  kept  the  atmosphere  of 
the  whole  school  sweet.  Phillips  Brooks 
preached  that  positive,  affirmative  in¬ 
fluence  is  more  effective  than  negative.  He 
would  not  warn  the  young  folks  that,  hov¬ 
ering  about  ever}'^  college  and  some  schools, 
are  human  harpies  peddling  books  and  pic¬ 
tures  suggestive  of  Immoral  indulgence.  He 
would  not  denounce  to  boys  and  girls  the 
evil  of  the  vicious  plays  and  moving  pic¬ 
tures  that  now  abound.  I  presume  school¬ 
masters  ought  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  con¬ 
versation  of  many  reputed  respectable  men 
is  sprinkled  with  stories  the  wit  of  which 
assumes  that  moral  conduct  pretends  to  be 
much  more  prevalent  than  it  is.  I  heard 
a  fine  old  schoolmaster  address  a  men’s  club 
and  tell  it  that  society  isn’t  fair  to  the 
schools.  It  looks  to  teachers  to  maintain 
decency  and  manly  virtue.  But  it  shame¬ 
lessly  undoes  in  the  longer  yearly  period  a 
boy  is  out  of  school,  what  good  the  influence 
of  teachers  creates  in  school  time.  “Even,” 
he  said,  “making  all  allowance  for  the  fine 
American  homes  and  the  noble  desires  of 
you  as  fathers  and  mothers.  I  do  believe 
that  we  could  in  one  generation  make  the 
world  over  if  it  weren’t  for  you  and  your  vile 
newspapers,  your  Moon  Calfs,  Main  Streets, 
and  Simons  called  Peter,  your  nasty  plays 
and  movies,  and  your  smutty  stories.” 
Strong  talk.  But  there’s  a  good  deal  of 
warped  tradition  that  a  boy  should  have 
cleaner  speech  than  a  man.  This  is  as 
much  as  to  say  that  boyhood  may  show  its 
approach  to  manhood  by  uttering  foulness. 
In  its  full  significance  this  is  the  depth  of 
abomination. 

I  know  a  principal  who  circulates  to  his 
men  teachers  twice  a  year  a  printed  encycli¬ 
cal  which  says:  “You  are  a  cleaner-mouthed 
set  than  average  men.  Don’t  believe  you 
get  popularity  among  gentlemen  by  joining 
in  the  round  of  questionable  anecdotes. 
They  expect  you  to  be  more  decent.  They 
despise  you  if  you  are  not.  Americans 


think  they  are  sending  their  children  to  an 
unsolled  companionship  furnished  by  you. 
In  your  acquaintance  with  girl  students  and 
women  teachers  there  is  a  higher  standard 
expected  of  you  as  a  member  of  this  profes¬ 
sion.  However  cordial  or  informal  a  man 
would  choose  to  be,  how'ever  sure  he  may  feel 
of  his  motives  and  ways,  he  may  not  dis¬ 
pense  with  conventional  restraint  without 
subjecting  himself  and  all  of  us  to  harmful 
criticism.  The  right  sort  of  man  does  not 
detain  individual  girls  after  school;  he  does 
not,  even  to  correct  position  or  posture,  put 
his  hand  upon  a  girl  pupil;  he  does  not  have 
girls  lingering  about  him;  he  is  more  re¬ 
served  toward  them  than  it  is  desirable  for 
women  teachers  to  be.  Don’t  try  to  be  like 
a  father  or  a  big  brother  to  them;  they  are 
not  your  daughters  nor  your  sisters.  Their 
parents  don’t  ask  you  to  assume  the  func¬ 
tion  of  a  relative.  Leave  the  daughter-and- 
sister  business  to  the  women  teachers.  Be 
friendly  to  the  class,  not  to  the  lass.  It  is 
not  only  the  weak  or  foolish  man  teacher 
who  is  most  hurt  by  silly  or  malicious  talk 
of  too  much  familiarity  with  the  girls. 
Every  man  and  woman  in  the  school  is 
besmirched  when  one  is  thus  talked  about.” 

Moral  Influence  Now  and  Hereafter. — So  far 
this  is  suggestion  appertaining  to  the  efforts 
of  a  faculty  to  guard  against  the  allegations 
of  Immorality  in  connection  with  a  school. 
We  want  to  extend  our  service  so  as  to  pro¬ 
tect  these  foster  children  of  ours  hereafter. 
We  wish  we  knew  how  to  make  the  real 
glory  of  the  fine  life  so  much  desired  by  all 
of  these  that  in  the  years  to  come  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  school  will  stand.  I  have  heard 
schoolmen  say  it  is  no  use  to  preach;  moraliz¬ 
ing  is  useless.  Have  the  researchers  and 
statisticians  substantiated  this  not  uncom¬ 
mon  statement?  I  think  it  is  a  lazy  excuse. 
I  have  had  preached  to  me  some  of  the  most 
important  lines  of  conduct  there  are  and 
with  no  effect  that  I  am  sure  of.  But  the 
preacher  was  someone  I  disliked  or  didn’t 
care  for.  On  other  occasions  when  someone 
I  believed  in,  liked,  and  respected,  has 
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preached  good  sound  morality  it  has  done 
good;  I  know  it.  I  can  recall  a  score  of 
teachers  I  had  from  my  fourteenth  year 
through  college  and  only  one  who  showed 
any  indication  that  he  recognized  there  was 
a  moral  life  as  needful  for  us  boys  as  the 
intellectual  one.  These  others  didn’t  think 
of  it  or  were  afraid  to  touch  upon  it,  or 
thought  it  none  of  their  business.  If,  once 
in  a  while,  some  of  them  had  rhapsodized 
a  little  on  the  integer  vita  scelerisque  purus, 
had  thrown  some  enthusiasm  into  a  moral 
observation  or  two,  had  outlined  simply  but 
earnestly  what  was  our  duty  as  recipients  of 
our  country’s  bounty,  their  efforts  would 
not  have  been  thrown  away.  Carefully- 
thought-out  preaching  with  real  content  and 
intent,  with  fitness  for  the  recipient,  cannot 
be  wasted.  There’s  a  conservation  of  moral 
energy  as  well  as  of  physical.  A  good  pur¬ 
pose,  if  exercised,  does  do  some  good.  If 
preaching  is  worthless — but  it  isn’t;  you  can 
mention  many  men  assisted  to  right  living 
by  just  plain,  straightforward  preaching. 

Preaching  and  Moralizing. — This  one 
teacher  I  spoke  of  was  a  college  instructor  in 
logic.  I  remember  once  he  remarked:  “St. 
Paul  made  a  good  curriculum  when  he  said 
‘Whatsoever  things  are  true,  whatsoever 
things  are  honest,  whatsoever  things  are 
just,  whatsoever  things  are  pure,  whatso¬ 
ever  things  are  lovely,  whatsoever  things 
are  of  good  report.’  These  make  virtue; 
virtue  means  manliness.  That’s  what  the 
farmers  of  Michigan  are  supporting  you  in 
this  University  for  and  you’re  too  fair  and 
honest  to  disappoint  them  by  turning  out 
to  be  cheap  and  nasty.” 

On  another  occasion  he  said:  “In  our  best 
moments  we  despise  indulgence.  We  must 
carry  our  best  over  into  our  worst.” 

And  again,  “No  manly  man  will  degrade 
a  woman.  No  matter  how  degraded  or  little 
degraded  she  is,  immorality  degrades  her 
more  and  her  degrader  as  well.” 

This  man  wasn’t  hired  to  teach  ethics  or 
morals.  He  never  studied  theology.  He 
was  a  teacher  of  logic.  Such  things  as  these 
stick  in  the  minds  of  hundreds  of  his  boys 


for  now  these  forty  years.  Do  you  think 
this  kind  of  teaching  wasted?  Are  these 
truths  not  tucked  away  in  the  memory 
ticketed  “against  the  day  of  temptation”? 
And  do  they  not  repeat  themselves  on  such 
an  occasion?  Read  the  intimate  diaries  of 
those  who  confess  their  moral  experiences. 
What  do  they  say  about  this? 

Sneers  and  Ridicule. — I  have  heard  some 
say  that  when  youth  is  from  fifteen  years 
old  to  the  age  of  college  graduation  you 
cannot  present  moral  questions  because 
young  men  of  that  age  will  sneer  and  ridi¬ 
cule.  Nonsense!  But  yesterday  I  heard 
a  football  coach,  at  a  football  dinner,  preach, 
actually  preach,  clean  life  and  chivalry 
toward  all  women.  Note  that  “all  women.” 
“Every  girl  may  not  be  some  fellow’s  sister. 
But  she  surely  is  some  mother’s  daughter.” 
Do  you  think  those  young  blades  didn’t 
know  what  he  meant?  Do  you  think  they 
didn’t  know  he  was  preaching?  Don’t 
fool  yourself? 

Did  you  notice  his  Phillips  Brooks  ap¬ 
proach?  This  sport  director  said  nothing 
about  the  danger  of  diseases  but  he  preached 
the  gospel  of  chivalry  and  fairness,  especially 
to  women,  the  honesty  of  giving  to  a  wife 
as  clean  a  record  as  expected  and  a  decent 
respect  for  one’s  own  family  name  which 
mother  and  sisters,  dad  and  the  others,  are 
entitled  to  hold  in  respect.  There  was  no 
slop-over;  just  good  straight  modern  trans¬ 
lation  of  noblesse  oblige. 

I  know  a  woman  who  is  so  concerned  with 
the  output  of  the  school  of  which  she  is  a 
beautiful  and  beloved  tutelary  saint,  that 
she  manages  in  some  way  to  find  notably 
numerous  opportunities  for  some  quiet 
words  with  everybody  sooner  or  later, 
conveying  the  belief  that  she  wants  the 
particular  lad  to  know  that  she  believes  in 
him  and  will  experience  great  happiness 
through  his  living  straight. 

We  school  people  consider  the  manhood 
and  womanhood  developed  by  our  teaching 
the  supreme  satisfaction  of  our  service.  It 
is  harder  to  secure  than  good  spelling,  but 
let  us  not  be  lazy. 
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On  to  Cincinnati. — The  outlook  for  an 
inspiring  meeting  in  Cincinnati  is  excellent. 
The  speaking  program  will  include  leaders 
in  education  thought  and  national  life. 
Unusual  musical  features  are  in  preparation. 
The  art  and  civic  exhibits  are  on  a  scale 
never  before  attempted.  The  Music  Hall 
is  an  ideal  place  for  the  general  sessions. 
There  will  be  many  opportunities  to  eat 
with  your  friends.  Write  for  a  pink  rail¬ 
road  identification  certificate  and  prepare 
to  go. 

The  Program. — Dr.  Randall  J.  Condon, 
superintendent  of  the  Cincinnati  public 
schools,  will  deliver  the  address  at  the  open¬ 
ing  vesper  service  in  Withrow  High  School, 
Sunday  afternoon,  February  22.  Dr.  Con¬ 
don  has  been  on  leave  of  absence  this  year. 
He  returns  for  the  convention  from  Friend¬ 
ship,  Maine,  where  he  has  been  at  work  as 
guest  editor  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  He  is 
sure  of  a  cordial  welcome  from  his  Cincinnati 
friends  as  well  as  from  visiting  school  people. 

Addresses  of  welcome  are  to  be  dispensed 
with  at  the  first  general  session  in  the  Music 
Hall  Monday  morning.  Mr.  Jesse  H, 
Newlon,  superintendent  of  schools,  Denver, 
Colorado,  and  president  of  the  National 
Education  Association,  will  discuss  the  topic 
*‘Why  is  Superintendence?”  He  wfill  be 
followed  by  Superintendent  Charles  S. 
Meek  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  who  will  answer  the 
question,  “What  is  Superintendence?” 
“Next  Forward  Steps  in  Superintendence” 
is  the  subject  assigned  to  Honorable  Payson 
Smith,  Commissioner  of  Education,  Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

Topic  group  meetings  which  were  helpful 
and  profitable  in  Chicago  last  year  are  to 


he  held  Monday  afternoon.  Two  nation¬ 
ally  known  speakers  of  outstanding  prom¬ 
inence  are  expected  Monday  evening. 

The  program  at  the  annual  executive  ses¬ 
sion  for  members  only,  on  Tuesday  morning, 
is  under  the  leadership  of  Superintendent 
John  H.  Beveridge  of  Omaha,  Nebraska. 
Some  topics  which  he  has  selected  are: 
“Taking  the  School  to  the  Parents”;  “In¬ 
troducing  Educational  Research”;  “The 
Personnel  Audit”;  “An  Anomaly  in  School 
Administration”;  “Central  Library,  a  Dis¬ 
tributing  Point”;  “Dollar  for  Dollar.” 

The  meeting  Wednesday  morning  is  in 
charge  of  Superintendent  Edwin  C.  Broome 
of  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  chairman  of 
the  Commission  on  the  Curriculum.  The 
Third  Yearbook  of  the  Department,  Re¬ 
search  in  Elementary  Curriculum  Construc¬ 
tion,  will  be  discussed  and  plans  presented 
for  the  practical  application  of  the  studies 
reported  in  the  Yearbook. 

Schools  for  Service  or  for  Self. — Is  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  our  schools  to  promote  the  general 
welfare  or  to  secure  advancement  for  the 
individual?  Are  courses  of  study  to  be 
determined  by  the  needs  of  the  community 
or  by  college  entrance  requirements?  These 
questions  are  to  be  presented  Thursday 
morning  with  opportunity  for  each  viewpoint 
to  obtain  due  recognition.  The  speakers 
are:  President  Bryan,  Indiana  University; 
Supt.  Boynton,  Ithaca,  New  York;  Editor 
Doudna,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

The  processional.  Life,  Liberty,  and  Hap¬ 
piness,  will  be  a  feature  for  Thursday  after¬ 
noon  never  to  be  forgotten.  The  episodes 
presented  will  be  the  result  of  the  skill  and 
ingenuity  of  teachers  and  children  in  Cin- 
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cinnati.  Nor  will  it  be  entirely  a  local 
affair,  for  the  teachers’  chorus  from  Indiana¬ 
polis  is  to  have  a  part  and  the  art  work  of  the 
State  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts  of  Vienna, 
Austria,  will  be  represented  as  well  as  that  of 
every  American  state. 

For  the  final  meeting  Thursday  evening  a 
great  chorus  from  the  Cincinnati  public 
schools  has  been  rehearsing  since  schools 
opened  in  the  fall.  Those  who  heard  the 
concert  in  Cincinnati  at  the  convention  ten 
years  ago  still  recall  with  pleasure  that  re¬ 
markable  performance.  Thursday  evening, 
February  26,  should  be  another  evening  to 
linger  long  in  memory.  The  address  “Life, 
Liberty  and  Happiness  as  a  duty  of  the  public 
school”  will  be  delivered  by  Lorado  Taft. 

See  the  Exhibits. — The  arrangement  in  the 
Cincinnati  Music  Hall  permits  exhibits  on  a 
scale  never  before  attempted  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Superintendence.  Even  so,  there  is 
not  room  enough.  The  announcement  of 
the  art  and  civic  exhibits  met  with  prompt 
and  enthusiastic  response.  Displays  of 
school  art  work  already  tendered  will  more 
than  fill  the  entire  space  originally  allotted 
for  the  purpose,  together  with  a  large  addi¬ 
tional  area  in  another  part  of  Music  Hall. 
A  supplementary  exhibit  located  in  Wood¬ 
ward  High  will  be  given. 

Exhibits  of  civic  work,  as  illustrated  by 
posters,  pictures,  and  models,  showing  the 
teaching  of  community  social  service,  are 
especially  desired.  Write  immediately  to 
Mr.  William  H.  Vogel,  chairman,  Denton 
Building,  Cincinnati,  telling  him  what  you 
can  contribute. 

Among  the  special  exhibits,  that  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education  on  the 
work-study-play  plan  will  be  worthy  of 
unusual  attention.  At  this  exhibit  the 
different  cities  having  the  platoon  plan  will 
display  original  charts  on  buildings,  costs, 
organization,  and  enrichment  of  the  curricu¬ 
lum. 

One  hundred  and  seventy-five  booths 
were  offered  for  commercial  exhibit.  All  of 
them  were  assigned  within  two  weeks  after 
the  announcement  was  made.  These  dis- 
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plays  are  designed  to  give  direct  assistance 
in  school  problems,  such  as  building  plan¬ 
ning,  selection  of  equipment,  and  choice  of 
material  for  pupil  activities. 

Murals  as  school  decorations  will  be 
exhibited  by  Greenfield,  Ohio,  New  York 
City  and  by  such  other  schools  as  volunteer. 

Where  to  Eat. — Breakfasts,  luncheons,  and 
dinners  are  scheduled  in  variety  to  meet  all 
tastes.  The  Kiwanis  Club  entertains  visi¬ 
tors  at  luncheon  on  Monday  and  the  Rotary 
Club  has  its  noon-day  meeting  on  Thursday. 
Luncheons  on  Tuesday  are  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  National  Council  of  Primary 
Education,  Phi  Delta  Kappa  Fraternity, 
and  the  National  Association  of  Secondary 
School  Principals. 

Iowa,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Indiana, 
and  Wisconsin  have  their  annual  dinners 
Tuesday  evening.  Other  banquets,  Tues¬ 
day  evening,  are  held  by  the  National 
Association  of  Secondary  School  Principals, 
the  Council  of  Kindergarten  Supervisors  and 
Training  Teachers,  and  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education. 

Wednesday  evening  the  colleges  have  the 
right  of  way  with  dinners  for  graduates  and 
former  students.  The  list  includes  Ohio 
State  University,  the  University  of  Chicago, 
teachers  College  of  Columbia  University, 
George  Peabody  College,  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  Michigan  State  Teachers  As¬ 
sociation. 

The  Department  of  Deans  of  Women  will 
have  a  dinner  on  Thursday  evening,  with 
luncheons  on  Friday  and  Saturday. 

Breakfast  is  not  exempt.  The  Joint 
Health  Committee  is  scheduled  for  Tuesday 
morning  and  the  Tennessee  breakfast  for 
Wednesday  morning. 

On  the  Friday  evening  preceding  the  con¬ 
vention,  banquets  are  to  be  held  by  the 
American  Association  of  Teachers  Colleges 
and  the  National  Vocational  Guidance  As¬ 
sociation. 

Other  Meetings. — The  National  Society 
for  the  Study  of  Education  will  hold  two 
meetings  at  Cincinnati.  The  first  will  be  on 
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Saturday  evening,  February  21,  in  the 
Music  Hall.  The  discussion  will  center 
primarily  on  Part  I  of  the  1925  Yearbook, 
entitled  “Report  of  the  National  Committee 
.  on  Reading.”  The  second  meeting  to  be 
held  Tuesday  evening  will  consider  Part  II 
of  the  Yearbook,  entitled  “Adapting  Schools 
to  Individual  Differences.” 

The  Department  of  Rural  Education  will 
hold  its  meetings  in  Memorial  Hall,  on  Mon¬ 
day  afternoon.  The  economic  background 
of  rural  education  from  the  standpoints  of 
marketing,  taxation,  and  distribution  of 
school  funds,  will  be  discussed.  Tuesday 
afternoon’s  program  will  include  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Rural  School  Atten¬ 
dance  and  a  symposium  on  outstanding 
achievements  in  consolidation.  The  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  question  of  the  consolidated 
school  will  be  continued  on  Wednesday 
afternoon.  The  final  meeting  on  Thursday 
morning  will  be  devoted  to  the  prepara¬ 
tion  and  training  of  rural  teachers,  the 
county  unit,  county  budgeting,  and  rural 
child  labor. 

Hotels  in  Cincinnati. — Here  is  the  hotel 
situation  in  a  nutshell.  Single  rooms  in 
hotels  are  exhausted.  The  Headquarters 
hotels  are  filled  to  capacity.  Rooms  in 
smaller  hotels  for  joint  occupancy  by  two  or 
more  persons  were  available  at  the  time 
when  this  was  written.  Five  thousand  res¬ 
ervations  had  been  made  before  the  end  of 
November,  a  number  considerably  in  excess 
of  the  reservations  at  Chicago  or  Cleveland. 
The  Cincinnati  Housing  Committee  has 
secured  2,500  sleeping  rooms  in  private  resi¬ 
dences.  All  sleeping-room  reservations  are 
handled  through  the  Housing  Bureau  of 
which  Mr.  Thomas  Quinlan,  manager.  Con¬ 
vention  and  Publicity  Department,  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Chamber  of  Commerce,  is  chairman. 
Write  him.  In  a  letter  Mr.  Quinlan  says: 
“Persons  who  decide  to  attend  the  meeting 
at  the  last  minute  need  not  hesitate  about 
coming,  as  we  will  operate  our  rooming 
bureau  during  the  convention.” 


Railroad  Rates. — Round-trip  tickets  on  the 
identification-certificate  plan  will  be  sold  at 
one  and  one-half  fare  for  the  round  trip 
applicable  for  members  of  the  National 
Education  Association  and  dependent  mem¬ 
bers  of  their  families.  Tickets  will  be  good 
via  the  same  route  in  both  directions. 

Round-trip  tickets  will  be  sold  from  Cen¬ 
tral  Passenger  Association  territory  Febru¬ 
ary  18,  19,  20,  21,  22,  23,  and  25.  When 
validated  at  regular  ticket  offices  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  tickets  will  be  good  for  return  from 
February  21  to  March  4.  Passengers  must, 
however,  reach  original  starting  point  not 
later  than  midnight  of  Wednesday,  March 
4th.  Dates  of  sale  and  return  limits  for 
more  distant  territory,  governed  by  other 
passenger  associations,  may  be  obtained 
from  local  ticket  agents. 

Identification  certificates  may  be  secured 
from  J.  W.  Crabtree,  Secretary,  National 
Education  Association,  1201  Sixteenth  Street, 
Northwest,  Washington,  D.  C.  If  in  arrears, 
enclose  check  for  membership  dues. 

If  you  neglect  to  secure  in  advance  your 
identification  certificate,  no  adjustment  of 
fare  can  be  made  after  arrival  at  Cincinnati. 

Excellent  Material  on  a  Difficult  Subject. — 
The  Problem  of  Teacher  Tenure  is  the  title 
of  the  November,  1924,  issue  of  the  Research 
Bulletin  of  the  National  Education  Associa¬ 
tion.  It  discusses  such  topics  as:  “Origin 
of  the  Issue  of  Teacher  Tenure”;  “Teacher 
Turnover  in  the  United  States”;  “Court 
Cases  Affecting  Teacher  Tenure”;  “Analysis 
of  Present  and  Proposed  State  Teacher 
Tenure  Laws”;  “Survey  of  Local  Teacher 
Tenure  Regulations”;  “Teacher  Tenure 
Provisions  in  Foreign  Countries”;  and  “A 
Defensible  Standard  of  Merit  for  Teacher 
Tenure.”  The  Bulletin  was  based  on  the 
report  of  the  Committee  of  One  Hundred  of 
which  Fred  M.  Hunter,  superintendent  of 
schools,  Oakland,  California,  was  chairman. 
By  a  cooperative  agreement  the  Research 
Bulletin  is  mailed  regularly  to  all  members 
of  the  Department  of  Superintendence. 


EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW  OF  BOOKS 

By  the  Editor 


IF  A  handsome  gentleman  comes  into  your 
office  and  after  a  few  entertaining  words 
of  general  conversation  says  “  I  know  you  are 
consumed  with  curiosity  about  the  very 
latest  word  in  geography  instruction”  and 
reaches  his  right  hand  around  to  a  capacious 
inside  pocket  in  the  left  section  of  his  jacket, 
bringing  out  a  book,  I  am  responsible.  An 
official  of  a  textbook  publishing  company 
whose  representatives  are  sprinkled  over 
America  like  the  lilies  of  the  field,  sent  to 
each  of  these  a  copy  of  my  reminiscence  of 
the  old  time  book-talking  bookman  as  1 
sketched  him  here  in  November  and  said  to 
them  “toil  and  spin  ye  after  this  fashion.” 

Really  an  acquairitance  with  the  best  of 
the  remarkable  crop  of  books  that  is  coming 
from  the  educational  press  is  one  of  the  most 
satisfying  performances  of  one  of  his  many 
duties  that  a  schoolman  can  have.  It  is 
surprising  to  me  when  I  remember  how  rare 
it  used  to  be  for  schoolmen  to  read  edu¬ 
cational  books,  that  so  often  I  hear  one  say 
to  another:  “Have  you  seen  Fieberts’  First 
Fights  with  Fractions**  and  his  coloquitor 
answer  “No,  not  yet  but  I  just  read — Tap¬ 
per’s  Tickling  the  Taxpayers.** 

Claude  Leland,  New  York  school  librarian 
goes  through  the  educational  magazines 
every  week  and  sends  out  “Have-you-seen” 
sheets  to  all  the  New  York  superintendents. 
School  systems  are  of  great  need  of  pro¬ 
fessional  libraries  in  the  same  house  as  the 
executive  offices.  This  is  the  one  depart¬ 
ment  that  should  be  in  the  most  frequented 
portion  of  the  building.  Business  will 
take  every  visitor  directly  to  every  other 
office  he  is  concerned  with.  The  library, 
like  a  retail  store,  needs  to  be  in  the  avenue 
of  traffic;  it  should  have  a  glass  wall  on  the 
corridor  side.  Its  posters  and  announce¬ 
ments  need  to  be  fresh  and  alluring.  Its  new 
professional  books  should  be  accessible  on 


tables  near  the  entrance.  For  years  we 
have  tried  to  coax  schoolmen  into  reading 
professional  publications  as  the  doctors  do. 
Now  that  they  have  the  appetite  it  is  worth 
encouraging  by  a  “new  book”  table  in  the 
library  in  the  board’s  office  building. 

This  department  of  the  Educational 
Review  cannot  exhibit  everything.  It  tells 
you  only  what  the  editor  especially  enjoyed. 

Teachers*  sickness  and  absences  analyzed. — 
When  confronted  with  the  array  of  indi¬ 
vidual  facts,  computations,  and  studies 
marshalled  by  our  students  of  educational 
research  the  old-time  institute  orator  finds 
himself  ruthlessly  robbed  of  his  age-old 
treasures.  What  is  to  become  of  our  im¬ 
passioned  appeal  for  sympathy  for  our  over¬ 
worked  profession.?  What  shall  we  do  with 
our  denunciation  of  large  classes,  our  protests 
against  huge  schools,  when  cold-blooded 
science  and  statistics  substitute  for  opinion 
and  authority  the  quiet  labor  of  counting 
cases?  Doctor  Carrothers^  sets  himself  to 
the  examination  of  thirty-five  books  on  the 
health  of  teachers  and  other  workers.  He 
delves  through  the  absence  sheets  of  the 
schools  of  Cleveland,  Denver,  New  York, 
and  Springfield,  Massachusetts.  He  takes 
the  report  of  a  superintendent  who  has  found 
by  a  questionnaire  that  physical  breakdown 
of  teachers  results  from  the  overwork  due  to 
large  classes.  He  asks  “what  is  the  evi¬ 
dence?”  He  searches  the  rules  of  boards  to 
determine  the  amount  of  sick  leave  allowed 
per  year.  He  wonders  what  relation  these 
days  bear  to  the  actual  absence.  These 
men  with  their  facts  and  figures  are  playing 
hob  with  our  assurance.  Thus  Carrothers’ 
tables  show  that  the  large  classes  disclose  no 
effects  upon  the  health  of  the  teacher.  Our 
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claim  that  the  extra  work  of  night  school 
and  extension  classes  breaks  us  down  gets 
little  sympathy  from  these  tables.  The 
women  on  only  regular  session  show  25  per 
cent,  more  illness  than  those  who  did  extra 
teaching.  The  regular  men  are  70  per  cent, 
worse  olF  in  health  than  those  doing  over¬ 
time.  Doctor  Thiesen  asked  “why  do  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  show  much  greater  pro¬ 
portions  of  teacher  absence.^”  Doctor  Car- 
rothers’  tables  show  they  don’t.  What  be¬ 
comes  of  the  dear  old  claim  of  us  English 
teachers  for  more  consideration  because 
of  the  health-wrecking  strain  of  marking 
papers?  The  reports  show  more  illness  in 
teachers  of  physical  training!  We  thought 
the  strain  on  teachers  in  charge  of  the  foreign 
born  greater  than  on  the  instructors  of  “U. 
S.  white.”  We  are  disappointed  to  find  the 
difference  so  small:  average  days  absence  of 
teachers  of  U.  S.  white,  5.245;  of  the  teach¬ 
ers  of  other  nationalities,  5.256.  Teachers 
in  the  outlying  districts  with  plenty  of  open 
spaces  averaged  more  sickness  than  teachers 
in  the  congested  districts.  The  amount  of 
salary  received  affected  illness  to  the  amount 
of  zero. 

Doctor  Wood  used  to  tell  us  that  the 
sickness  of  teachers  increased  with  age. 
fhe  figures  were  obtained  from  question¬ 
naires.  Frank  Whitney  in  the  October,  1924, 
number  of  the  Educational  Review  con¬ 
demned  the  questionnaire  to  death,  Ernest 
Butterfield  in  the  January,  1925,  number 
preached  the  funeral  sermon.  Carrothers 
speaks  of  it  as  the  dear  departed.  Instead  of 
a  teacher  running  greater  risks  of  sickness  by 
sticking  to  the  work,  “she  shows  a  distinct 
tendency  toward  fewer  cases  of  illness  as 
age  increases.”  Nor  do  the  marks  for 
efficiency  given  to  teachers  correllate  with 
health  or  sickness,  ^Vhen  the  first  grief  of 
disappointment  at  the  loss  of  our  cherished 
beliefs  have  passed,  we  begin  to  feel  a  hearty 
gratitude  to  Carrothers  for  his  facts.  He 
keeps  his  face  straight  throughout  the  re¬ 
markable  book.  There  is  no  lurking  smile 
apparent.  He  makes  no  slurring  remark 
about  our  old  friends,  the  tired-teacher 
argument,  the  suffering-public-martyr  ex¬ 


hortation.  He  steers  clear  of  propaganda, 
pleading,  and  surmise.  But  the  effect  of  his 
presentation  is  exaltation.  We  can  shout 
from  the  housetop,  “ours  is  the  healthiest 
work  in  the  world.  The  more  we  do  the 
stronger  we  are.  The  longer  we  stick,  the 
sturdier  we  grow.  Give  us  more  children. 
O  people,  for  they  bring  us  health.”  All  of 
which  reminds  me  that  years  ago  Randolph 
Gugenheimer,  a  big-man  lawyer,  member  of 
the  New  York  City  board  of  education,  used 
to  say  to  teachers:  “You  don’t  want  pity 
but  congratulations.  You  have  the  healthi¬ 
est  and  happiest  business  in  the  world.  You 
have  to  be  on  time  and  regular.  It’s  a 
benefit — not  a  hardship.  Health  is  built 
on  regularity.  You  associate  with  the  young 
and  the  growing.  From  the  time  of  King 
David  of  Israel  this  has  been  a  means  of 
keeping  well.  Your  work  is  constructive; 
this  is  conducive  to  your  health.  Nobody 
pities  you.  Don’t  ask  for  sympathy.  Don’t 
pity  yourselves.  Don’t  go  spreading  whines 
among  your  fellow  teachers.  It’s  foolish. 
Say  to  everybody,  ‘I’m  a  teacher,  don’t  you 
wish  you  were,  too?’”  Carrothers’  book 
suggests  the  right  psychology  for  us:  elation. 
He  gives  us  facts  to  overthrow  old,  debilitat¬ 
ing  errors.  William  Burnham’s  book  which 
I  reviewed  here  in  January  does  the  same. 
They  show  by  count  what  many  good  preach¬ 
ers  have  urged  on  faith  that  work  is  a  big 
boon,  a  sort  of  medicine,  a  health-producing, 
sanity-saving  tonic. 

There  is  a  tendency  now — Doctor  Strayer 
says  it  is  surely  temporary — to  reduce 
financial  support  of  education.  But  the 
old  “poor-teacher”  plea  of  a  generation  ago 
is  much  less  in  evidence.  We  don’t  want 
higher  pay  because  the  work  is  hard  and  dis¬ 
agreeable.  We  like  to  work.  We  like  this 
kind.  It’s  fine.  We  like  your  children; 
send  ’em  along.  This  is  the  grandest  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  world.  Invest  in  it.  We’ll  make 
it  bring  big  returns.  We’ll  spend  the  in¬ 
crease  on  summer  schools,  on  travel,  on 
books,  on  clothes,  on  everything  that  makes 
us  more  fit  companions  and  examples  for 
your  children,  to  train  them  to  what  you 
want  them  to  be. 
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If  you  study  the  annual  reports  of  New 
York  schools  you  will  find  every  four  or  five 
years  an  ipse  dixit  that  no  school  should 
harbor  more  than  the  number  of  children 
there  stated.  You’ll  find  600  as  a  maximum, 
then  1,000,  then  1,200,  and  soon.  New' York 
schools  of  5,000  show  higher  ratings  in  ac¬ 
complishment  of  all  functions  than  schools 
of  600,  1,000,  and  1,200.  Chicago  used  to  an¬ 
nounce  that  a  twelve-room  building  was  the 
upper  limit  of  efficiency.  Recently  Chicago 
teachers  were  invited  to  sign  printed  reso¬ 
lutions  that  “we  regard  a  membership  of 
2,000  as  the  maximum  compatible  wdth 
efficient  schooling.”  Carrothers  measures 
this  proposition,  too,  for  determination  of 
his  main  point,  the  health  of  teachers.  He 
counted  the  days  of  sickness  in  schools  of 
from  four  rooms  up  to  schools  of  150  teach¬ 
ers,  schools  of  from  120  pupils  up  to  4,500. 
“  There  is  no  relation  between  the  size  of  the 
school  and  the  number  of  days  illness  of 
teachers.” 

This  is  a  hint  as  to  what  you  will  find  in 
this  “  Physical  efficiency  of  teachers,”  I 
have  no  space  to  tell  of  the  connection 
between  marriage  of  teachers  and  their 
health,  of  the  effect  of  the  different  kinds 
of  ventillating  systems,  or  of  the  different 
sorts  of  schoolmasters,  or  of  buildings 
scored  to  scale  or  of  other  considerations 
which  this  indefatigable  student  has  ex¬ 
amined. 

We  take  off  our  hat  to  you,  Doctor  Car¬ 
rothers,  and  to  you  other  researchers  who 
have  spent  yourselves  through  long  hours 
and  laborious  days  amassing  thousands  of 
facts,  and  by  every  extra  thousand,  ap¬ 
proaching  nearer  the  workable  truth.  You 
are  removing  this  great  calling  of  ours  from 
its  slippery  ground  of  unproved  assertion. 
You  are  pushing  it  toward  a  vantage  ground 
more  and  more  completely  defensible.  I 
guess  that  Latin  cultivates  the  mind.  I  send 
my  questionnaire  to  thousands.  I  count 
the  answers.  What  have  I.^  A  thousand 
guesses.  So  did  medicine  and  all  old 
armchair  professions  blunder  on  and  waste 
the  centuries.  I  see  a  great  profession  be¬ 
coming  established,  not  on  the  authority 
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of  brilliant  guessers  but  on  the  solid  basis 
of  abundant,  counted  facts.  You  Car- 
rotherses,  Ayereses,  Thorndikes,  Grays, 
Termans,  Bobbitts,  Whipples,  Strayrrs, 
Engleharts,  Judds,  Freemans,  you  oth  rs 
not  named  here,  but  who  have  built  your 
bricks  into  the  foundation,  you,  who  search 
and  you  who  organize  searchers;  you  have 
pulled  your  method  out  of  the  stage  of  r'di- 
cule.  You  are  driving  the  charlatan  to 
cover.  You  have  scrapped  all  the  pedagogi¬ 
cal  equipment  that  I  laboriously  acquired 
from  1882  to  1924.  Nos  conjectores  morituri 
salutamus. 

Facts  Bearing  on  the  Selection  of  Books  for 
School  Study. — Here  comes  another  of  those 
careful  little  volumes  issued  now  in  the 
number  of  nearly  two  hundred  by  the 
Teachers’  College  Press  of  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity.^  Doctor  Crow  has  turned  the 
measuring  machine  upon  some  questions 
that  have  given  program  makers  for  edu¬ 
cational  meetings  unfailing  subjects  for 
personal  view’s  for  years.  We  have  heard 
wild  and  glad  ladies  demonstrate  that 
Emerson’s  Essays  charm  high  school  classes 
to  the  point  of  fascination.  We  have 
wondered  whether  the  exuberant  speaker 
describing  the  avidity  wdth  which  her  girls 
ate  up  “Burke  on  the  Conciliation”  wasn’t 
seeing  through  glasses  colored  with  the  desire 
to  believe.  These  guesses  can  be  suspended 
for  a  while  in  the  light  of  Doctor  Crow’s 
statistics.  He  examined  i  ,999  boys  and  girls 
in  the  two  upper  years  of  twenty-nine  high 
schools.  His  purpose  is  the  really  patriotic 
one  of  helping  in  the  urgent  problem  now 
confronting  us:  how  to  get  for  the  service 
demanded  of  the  public  schools,  the  subject 
matter  most  fitted  for  it.  Aims  in  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  literature  have  been  made  familiar  to 
us  for  a  generation.  But  whether  the  teach¬ 
ing  realizes  them  or  not  has  been  a  matter 
of  faith.  Crow  has  tried  to  get  some  more 
solid  basis  than  belief.  He  begins  with  an 
enquiry  as  to  what  all  the  possible  purposes 
of  teaching  English  are.  The  thirteen 
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pages  of  quotations  from  authors,  literati, 
critics,  thinkers,  educators  make  a  unique 
and  edifying  summary.  It  is  opinion,  it  is 
-  the  consensus  of  recognized  authorities,  it  is 
a  collection  of  “faith  aims.”  It  is  all  we 
can  now  work  from.  The  Universal  element 
in  literature  is  the  ideal:  artistry  on  the 
aesthetic  side,  conduct  on  the  moral  side. 
The  aims  of  the  teacher  can  be  grouped 
under  either  the  cultivation  of  taste  or  the 
acquisition  of  ideals.  From  Doctor  Crow’s 
interesting  studies  you  may  see  the  94  best- 
known  school  selections  of  literature  evalu¬ 
ated  by  the  1,999  boys  and  girls  on  whom 
the  books  have  been  tried.  You  may  see 
which  books  w’orked  best,  and  which  worst 
as  incentives  to  read  more,  as  moral  in¬ 
fluences,  as  cultivators  of  taste,  as  easiest  or 
hardest,  as  best  liked  by  boys  and  by  girls. 
Your  present  ideas  are  likely  to  be  confronted 
with  many  surprises.  Your  new  course  of 
reading  and  study  for  high  schools  can  be 
made  much  more  intelligently  after  you  hear 
Doctor  Crow. 

Junior  High-Schoolery  well  done. — ^"ou  are 
pretty  sure  to  like  a  fresh  presentation  of 
junior  high-school  procedure,^  prepared  by 
two  Philadelphia  gentlewomen  of  the  Holmes 
Junior  High  School.  Superintendent 
Broome  who  writes  the  introduction  con¬ 
siders  the  school  a  notably  successful  tryout 
of  modern  ideas.  The  volume  starts  with  a 
declaration  of  American  public-school  doc¬ 
trine:  “We  are  looking  to  the  youth  of  to-day 
to  perpetuate  democracy  and  to  maintain 
America’s  high  rank  among  the  nations  of 
the  world.  Through  complete  democra¬ 
tization  of  the  schools  so  as  to  develop  an 
intelligent  citizenry  with  the  highest  type  of 
ideals,  America  will  crystalize  her  hopes.” 
Equality  of  opportunity  holds  chief  place 
in  the  ideals  of  the  two  authors  and  school 
managers.  The  book  is  especially  strong  in 
that  it  is  an  account  of  what  a  junior  high 
school  has  actually  done  as  well  as  hoped 
for.  Close  to  the  cradle  of  the  republic  the 
Holmes  Junior  High  School  enumerates  the 
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American  purposes,  equality,  life,  liberty, 
happiness,  as  particular  obligations  of  a  tax- 
supported  school.  “Only  as  our  schools 
develop  in  accordance  with  these  ideals 
will  the  w'ords  of  the  Great  Declaration  get 
deep  into  the  hearts  of  men.  Far-seeing 
leaders  hoped  for  the  new  day;  the  rank  and 
file  wdll  never  see  it  until  the  public  school 
shall  usher  it  in.”  One  after  another  the 
authors  enlarge  the  conception  of  “life” 
“liberty”  “happiness”  and  show  the  junior 
high  school’s  function  in  realizing  it.  Guid¬ 
ance  is  elaborated  and  illustrated  admira¬ 
bly. 

Who  is  to  guide?  Teachers,  of  course. 
How?  By  class  management;  by  clubs,  not 
as  incidental  things  but  as  an  accepted  part 
of  school  service;  by-home-room  counsel. 
These  and  other  modes  of  guidance  you  will 
find  presented  in  a  succession  of  stimulating 
accounts  of  real  day-to-day  junior  high- 
school  procedure.  A  procedure  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  wdien  outsiders  address  the  school  is 
worth  adoption  everywhere.  The  address  is 
followed  by  courteous,  thoughtful  question¬ 
ing  of  the  speaker  by  the  boys  and  girls. 
Then  comes  discussion.  I  imagine  an  adult 
after  addressing  the  Holmes  School  must  feel 
really  complimented  to  receive  interested 
attention  as  he  is  questioned  further  upon 
the  points  he  has  made.  Surely  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  they  are  to  be  called  upon  to  make 
enquiries  afterwards  must  conduce  to  the 
liveliest  attention  by  these  young  listeners 
while  the  speech  is  being  delivered.  This 
guidance  element  is  treated  in  a  variety  of 
applications,  civic,  scholastic,  vocational. 
Participation  in  the  large  problems  of  school 
management  is  worked  out  in  interesting 
detail.  The  list  and  description  of  a  pupil’s 
own  activities,  the  demonstration  of  the  way 
they  are  made  to  contribute  to  the  main 
purpose  of  public  school  service  are  ad¬ 
mirable.  This  book  is  a  happy  combination 
of  theory  and  practice.  It  is  singularly 
modern  and  convenient. 

The  Junior-high-school  field  comprehen¬ 
sively  surveyed. — Another  superior  contri- 
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bution^  to  junior  high-school  improvement 
comes  from  the  department  of  education 
of  the  University  of  Cincinnati.  Professor 
Hines  writes  it.  It  is  based  on  an  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  eleven  best  known  books  on  the 
junior  high  school  and  upon  some  hundred 
modern  works  dealing  with  the  various 
activities  found  in  the  schools  of  to-day. 
Doctor  Hines  says  he  has  attempted  to 
organize  his  collection  into  a  definite  pro¬ 
cedure.  “Attempted”  is  too  modest.  I 
have  not  seen  any  more  orderly,  well- 
proportioned,  coherent  arrangement  of  the 
various  proposals  appearing  in  almost  be¬ 
wildering  profusion  bearing  on  the  new  type 
of  intermediate  school.  Ten  years  of  ex¬ 
periment  and  experience  has  given  us  enough 
propositions  so  that  we  should  be  able  to 
weigh,  judge,  and  select  material  for  an 
administrative  junior  high-school  scheme. 
Doctor  Hines’  organization  of  this  material 
is  so  well  defended,  so  complete,  that  the 
superintendent  or  principal  studying  his 
book  will  have  little  justification  for  any 
other  than  a  solid,  coherent  policy  in  the 
conduct  of  this  particular  type  of  school. 
After  a  summary  and  criticism  of  the  current 
arguments  for  the  junior  high  school  the 
book  goes  into  organization,  selection  of 
teachers,  and  administration.  There  follow 
six  lucid  chapters  upon  the  subjects  of  the 
course;  mathematics,  languages,  social  stud¬ 
ies,  sciences,  practical  arts,  fine  arts.  In  each 
case  there  is  the  question  why,  what,  when, 
and  what  preparation  is  needed  by  the 
teacher  for  each  particular  branch.  With 
this  book  as  a  guide,  with  the  substantiating 
data  given  in  it  to  cover  all  the  procedures 
recommended,  you  could  start  a  junior  high 
school  in  the  most  conservative  community 
and  feel  able  to  carry  it  through. 

Good  Old  Americana  and  New. — Does  any¬ 
one  remember  the  old  Hillards  readers  with 
red-hot  slices  of  patriotism  between  luscious 
poems  and  specimens  of  choicest  literary 
prose?  Horace  Scudder  and  other  enthusi¬ 
astic  gentlemen  did  much  to  banish  them,  so 
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as  to  give  place  to  “literary  wholes.”  But 
the  old  Patrick  Henry,  Daniel  Webster, 
Edward  Everett,  extracts  put  a  dash  of  fine 
flavor  into  school  days.  Professor  Wilson^ 
of  Boston  University  would  have  school 
abandon  as  a  failure  its  claim  of  teaching 
civic  service  incidentally.  He  wants  Ameri¬ 
can  ideals  definitely  taught  and  absorbed, 
Guizot  asked  Lowell,  “How  long  do  you 
expect  your  republic  to  last?”  Lowell’s 
answer  is  of  tremendous  significance  to  us 
who  have  the  forming  of  youthful  character 
in  hand;  “the  Republic  will  last  as  long  as 
the  ideals  of  the  founders  are  observed.” 
Professor  Wilson  has  brought  the  founders 
on  the  boards:  Henry,  Adams,  Washington, 
Hamilton,  Jefferson.  They  speak  again  the 
inspired  words,  that  moved  our  forefathers. 
Marshall,  Jackson,  Webster,  Lincoln,  are 
here.  For  men  of  our  own  age  he  has 
selected  Garfield,  Cleveland,  McKinley, 
Roosevelt,  Taft,  Wilson,  Harding,  and 
Coolidge.  There  are  thirty-four  pages 
of  very  straight  talk  from  the  author 
to  the  teacher  and  the  pupils,  hammer¬ 
ing  home  the  conviction  that  American¬ 
ism  is  the  biggest  product  the  schools  can 
produce. 

School  Play  Well  Worked  over. — When 
Seward  Staley,  now  director  of  the  men’s 
gymnasium  and  assistant  professor  of  physi¬ 
cal  education  in  the  University  of  Illinois  was 
promoting  physical  recreation  work  in  the 
army,  seven  years  ago,  he  was  obliged  to  find 
new  and  entertaining  games  for  indoor  and 
open  air  amusement.  His  search  assembled 
such  a  large  collection  of  games  and  contests 
that  he  conceived  the  idea  of  a  cyclopedia  of 
play.  His  book^  selects  from  the  athletics 
and  sports  of  America,  England,  Greece, 
Spain,  Italy,  France,  Germany,  and  Sweden, 
hundreds  of  competitive  sports  which  he  has 
sorted  into  games  for  the  lower  grades,  for 
the  upper,  for  the  junior  and  for  the  senior 
high  school,  for  the  colleges  and  athletic 
clubs,  for  girls  and  women.  A  chapter  on 

'What  is  Americanism? — G.  M.  Wilson,  Silver,  Burdette  it 
Co.,  330  page*. 

Klames,  Contests  and  Relays. — Seward  Charles  Stalet. 
A.  S.  Barnes  and  Co.,  N.  Y.,  354  pages. 
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the  pedagogy  of  games  makes  especially 
interesting  reading.  It  works  out  the  ways 
of  assigning  and  training  leaders  among  the 
players,  of  training  in  fairness,  of  stopping 
the  play  before  it  becomes  boresome,  and 
of  a  large  assortment  of  considerations  which 
have  been  found  to  make  play  produce  the 
effects  for  which  it  is  recommended.  Charles 
Francis  Adams  ought  to  have  had  this  book. 
The  melancholy  confession  of  his  autobio¬ 
graphy  that  he  had  never  been  taught  to 
play  could  have  been  obviated  had  Professor 
Staley  got  at  him  early  enough  with  the 
fascinating  list  of  children’s  games  running 
from  ** aisle  ball”  through  “boiler  burst,” 
“Cat  and  Mouse,”  “Flowers  in  the  Wind,” 
“Frog  in  the  Pond,”  “Garden  Scamp,” 
“Grand  Mufti,”  “Last  Man,”  “Jack  be 
Nimble,”  “Music  Rush,”  “New  Orleans,” 
“Stormy  Sea,”  “Poison  Seat,”  “Slap  Jack,” 
“Sore  Spot,”  “Step  by  Step,”  “Tommy 
Tidier,”  and  all  sorts  of  tags,  hunts,  chases, 
swats,  hops,  and  tosses,  to  “Water  Sprite” 
at  the  end  of  the  list  for  lower  grades.  This 
is  but  a  beginning.  There  is  “Boundary 
Ball,”  “Come  Along,”  “Corner  Spy,” 
“Jacob  and  Jacobine,”  “Leap  the  Spot,” 
“Pom-Pom  Pullaway.”  “Bear  and  Birds,” 
“Catch  the  Caboose,”  “Circle  Tug,” 
“Crown  the  Dragon.”  “Duck  on  the 
Rock,”  “Low  Bridge,”  “Fox  and  Geese.” 
“Wolf  and  Sheep,”  “Bear  in  the  Pit,” 
“Bull  in  the  Ring,”  “Prisoners’  Base,” 
“One  o’Cat,”  “Crows  and  Cranes,”  “Hot 
Rice,”  “Pin  Guard,”  “Hare  and  Hounds.” 
“Storm  the  Castle,”  “Swatter  Snatch,”  and 
hundreds  more.  The  mere  turning  of  the 
pages  makes  your  blood  tingle.  Photo¬ 
graphs  and  diagrams  make  it  all  easy.  If 
you  have  made  the  melancholy  discovery 
that  some  of  the  playgrounds  under  your 
supervision  are  going  stale  for  lack  of  variety 
and  real  sport,  sprinkle  copies  of  this  book 
among  the  play  directors. 


A  Guide  for  Choosing  a  Future. — Miss  Anne 
S.  Davis, who  directs  the  Vocational  Guidance 
Bureau  of  Chicago  public  schools,  makes  the 
comment  upon  a  manuaP  for  women  looking 
toward  the  professions  and  allied  occupa¬ 
tions:  This  is  a  manual  which  everyone 
called  upon  to  give  vocational-educational  > 
advice  to  girls  will  want  at  hand.  Those  giv¬ 
ing  advice  to  boys  need  not  scorn  it  either,  for 
much  of  the  information  is  equally  pertinent.  , 
The  volume  presents  professions  and  allied 
occupations  in  twenty-three  sections,  each 
dealing  with  an  important  field  as  Agricul-  ! 
ture.  Architecture,  Art,  Business,  Dentistry,  | 
and  Dramatic  Work,  etc.  The  listing  of  ■ 
schools  by  types  of  training  offered — the  > 

method  of  the  ordinary  educational  direc¬ 
tory — is  but  a  small  part  of  the  work.  Each  ' 
field  of  occupation  is  prefaced  by  a  careful 
summary  of  the  occupational  considerations 
which  affect  training  for  the  field,  and  by  a 
summary  of  the  various  kinds  of  training  ; 
available,  the  developments  in  professional  i 
education  affecting  choice  of  school,  and  of 
a  suggestive  curriculum.  The  lists  of  schools  | 
are  very  carefully  made  up  to  include  only  ■ 
those  which  may  be  recommended  as  offer-  | 
ing  standardized  accredited  training.  These  ! 
lists  are  rendered  still  more  valuable  by  a  i 
brief  description  of  the  schools  includ¬ 
ing  statement  of  admission  requirements,  | 
courses,  tuition  costs,  scholarships,  fellow¬ 
ships,  etc. 

Committees  of  experts  in  the  various  ► 
fields,  professional  associations  and  other 
authorities  have  been  consulted:  the  volume 
speaks  with  authority.  As  basic  material 
on  vocational-educational  guidance  for  girls 
contemplating  training  beyond  high  school, 
it  is  invaluable.  The  Bureau  of  Vocational 
Information  has  here  rendered  a  real  serv- 


■Training  for  the  Professions  and  Allied  Occupations 
for  Women. — Bureau  of  Vocational  Information,  2  W.  43  J't.,  N.  Y. 
300  pages.  $3.50. 


Each  of  us  inevitable. 

Each  of  us  here  limitless — each  of  us  with  his  or  her  right  upon  the  earth. 

Each  of  us  allow’d  the  eternal  purports  of  the  earth. 

Each  of  us  here  as  divinely  as  any  is  here.  — Wai  t  Whitman. 
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